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.. . 0S tt based on 50 year old theories 
or the facts of today? 


STONISHING—but true—only recently has 
science Cast its spotlight on the importance, 
both physical and mental, of school seating. Old 
school seats may still serve to sit upon—but that’s 
all. They do not perform the other functions that 
science and modern education demand. Correct 
school seating is recognized today as a decided 
factor in the physical and mental development of 
the school child—a factor that should be reck- 
oned with. 

Your school ... to give pupils the advantages 
and opportunities that modern schooling should 
give—must have posturally correct seating. Your 
vote ... with your school board, should be cast 
for American Seats ... seats that are manufac- 
tured under exacting scientific specifications to 
help the child sit erect without effort. 

School seats—as we design them—help the 
lungs to expand, the heart to hdve full freedom, 
the spine to retain a normally erect position. All 
vital organs are saved from the dangers of cramp- 
ing and are permitted to function with free effi- 


ciency. Your pupils feel better—work better— 
their chests are out—their shoulders relaxed... 
through scientifically correct seating their stand- 
ing, too, is improved. The American school seat 
of today makes a major contribution to the general 
health, strength and men- 
tal progress of America’s 
school children. 

There is an American 
seat for every school re- 
quirement... seating ina 
wide diversityof styles and 
models. For more than 50 
years Americanchairshave 
been preferred for depend- 
able quality—in schools, 
in theatres and auditori- 
ums where comfort and 
acoustics must be consid- 
ered, and in chapels where beauty is a factor. 
You are invited to use our Seating Engireering 
Service. There is no obligation. 


American Universal Movable Desh 
lumber 134 
—Only one of the man yess 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types. 


seating may be had by weblog 
for school catalog No. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
2000 West Marshall St., 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


State Distributors 
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Some Significant Trends in Teacher Training 


Illustrated by the Virginia Teachers Colleges 


By M’LEDGE MOFFETT, State Teachers College, East Radford 


QO objective appraisal of higher education 
for the past twenty five years in the 
United States can fail to give a signifi- 

cant place to those institutions devoted to teacher 
traning. In 1928, there were 234 such institu- 
tions with a total enrolment of 274,348 students. 
The growth and development of the teachers’ 
colleges has been almost phenomenal within the 
past decade. So quickly have these institutions 
surged to the fore in the field of higher educa- 
tion that it is impossible as yet fully to evaluate 
their contribution. They may be said to repre- 
sent the ‘“‘new” in higher education, to be the 
institution which, untrampled by tradition, is able 
to take the best from the old and weld it into 
the new begetting an institution unique in itself 
yet combining all that is desirable from the past. 
This development is one of the fascinating 
studies of modern education. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss some 
of the significant trends in teacher training 
throughout the United States and to illustrate 
how these trends are becoming policies and prac- 
lices in the four State teachers colleges of Vir- 
ginia. 

In the first place, teacher training is a function 
of higher education and is conducted on the col- 
legiate level. the United 
States 137 teachers’ colleges, all of which confer 


Today there are in 
the Bachelor’s degree, based upon four years of 
collegiate professional work. The entrance re- 
quirements to the teachers’ colleges are most 
rigid. In Virginia they are higher than for any 
other educational institution. The State requires 
the enforcement of a strict regulation of six- 
leen units of 


work from an accredited high 
school. 


Students are not admitted by certifica- 


lion or examination. In addition to this aca- 


demic standard some States are making admis- 
sion to the teachers colleges selective ; only those 
students who stand in the upper quartile or at 
least above the mean of their high school classes 
are admitted; personality, character and pro- 
fessional promise, although as yet unmeasurable, 
are being considered. These abstract qualities 
are evaluated for each candidate by several 
judges and by personal interview with the college 
authorities. In Virginia, the selective element is 
left to the force of moral persuasion which the 
colleges can bring upon the high school principal 
or county superintendent to use professional 
judgment in the recommendation of candidates 
ior State scholarships to the institutions, 
Second—Teacher training is a State function; 
il is supported and controlled by the State. There 
are no privately owned or endowed teachers’ col- 
leges in the United States with the exception of 
several graduate institutions, special training 
schools, and the colleges owned and operated by 
cities. Virginia supports four colleges for white 
teachers and one for colored teachers. The com- 
bined value of this property is well over three 
million dollars. The current expenses for teach- 
ers’ colleges for white students in Virginia for 
the year 1927-28, exclusive of capital outlay, was 
$322,336. 


four 


In return for this expenditure the 
5,691 young 
They have furnished to the present 
teaching corp of the State 7,208 teachers which 
is 60.8 per cent of all the trained teachers of the 
State. 
Third 


institution. 


colleges were educating 


women. 


The teachers college is an accredited 

In 1920, the teachers’ colleges of 
the United States organized the American Teach- 
ers College Association. The chief work of this 


organization has been the development of a code 
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of standards by which the teachers’ college may 
be evaluated. At present the colleges are grouped 
classes—A, B, and C 
ability to meet the standards. All of 


-according to 


the Vir- 


in three 


ginia teachers’ colleges were listed in class A by 


‘ ~ oe’ seaa ar. T es 
“ sectation for the current year. The major 


iphasis of thes andards is upon scholastic 
and professional preparation of the faculty mem- 
bers; the adequacy of the physical plant espe- 
to instructional and library 
the 


facilities and preparation of critic teachers; the 


cially as applied 


equipment and supplies; training school 


teaching load; selection and admission of stu- 


the 
addition to the first rank accorded our Virginia 


dents; and standards for graduation. In 
the American Teachers College 


the 


institutions by 


Association, three of Virginia Colleges 


(Farmville, Harrisonburg, and Radford) are 
members of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. This is the accrediting 
agency for the liberal arts colleges of the South. 
This recognition given to the teachers’ colleges 
by this agency is a recognition of the collegiate 
quality of its courses, equipment, and policies as 
defined by the liberal arts institutions. The teach- 
ers’ colleges, therefore, by being so accredited, 
have attained the highest academic and profes- 
sional standards which have been formulated for 
any higher educational institution. 

Fourth — Higher 
faculty members is the most significant trend in 


]922 


academic preparation for 


teacher training. In the preparation of 
the faculties of the Virginia teachers’ colleges as 
measured by academic degrees was: Those with 
no degree 41 per cent, Bachelor’s degree 34 per 
cent, Master's degree 17 per cent, and Doctors 
In 1929, 13 per cent 


hold Ph. D. degrees, 44 per cent Master’s de- 


of Philosophy .7 per cent. 


grees, 25 per cent Dachelor’s, 12 per cent have 
no degree, This latter group is composed largely 
of special teachers of art and music. 

It is difficult to find an objective measure for 
the development in teacher training which is the 
result of the higher academic and_ professional 
training of the faculty members. Perhaps the 
the 


which are resulting from the constant research 


best measures are changes in curriculum 


and study of the policies and practices of these 
colleges. 
An analysis of the catalogues of the four Vir- 
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ginia colleges for 1921-22 and for the vear 1928. 
29 gives some idea of the curriculum trends jp 
this State. 


a total of 298 different courses in the six Major 


In 1921-22 the catalogues announced 


fields, science (including chemistry and biology 
15.6 per cent of the courses; English 21.4 per 
cent; history 8.6 per cent; mathematics 7.6 per 
cent; education 27.4 per cent; home economies 
19.4 1928-29 the total 


offered in these same fields had increased to 47] 


per cent. In Courses 

science 17.3 per cent; English 24.4 per cent: 
history 13.3 per cent; mathematics 9 per cent: 
education 21.5 per cent; home economics 145 
per cent. 

There is a distinct trend in the field of educa- 
tion away from methods courses and_ toward 
professionalized subject matter, and a general re- 
duction in theory courses with a proportionate 
increase in laboratory courses for observation 
and participation in actual schoolroom activities. 

In 1922, 28 per cent of the courses offered by 
the Virginia teachers’ colleges (determined from 
catalogue descriptions) were method courses, In 
1929, 19 per cent of the courses were methods, a 
decrease of 10 per cent. During the same period 
there has been an increase of 52.4 per cent in 
academic subjects. 

In those States where the curriculum of the 
teachers’ colleges is not shaped by certification 
standards, the proportionate adjustment between 
background subjects (such as literature, science 
history, etc.) and professional content subjects 
(as geography, English, arithmetic, etc.) ané 
technical subjects (as practice teaching, tests 
measurements, educational psychology, etc.) 18 
better than in Virginia. The trend is to give over 
60 per cent of the curriculum to academic sub- 
jects, 25 per cent to professional content and 13 
per cent to educational theory and practice. Th 
curriculum for the two-year courses in Virgin 
is largely controlled by the certification regula 
tions of the State Department of Public Instruc 
tion. With the progress, however, being made 
in the development of higher standards for cer 
tificates in Virginia with longer training periods 
for minimum certificates, it will be easier w 
maintain a better balance between profession 
The four-year currict 
lum as offered by the colleges leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree already offers more leeway 


and academic subjects. 
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these curricula as outlined in the catalogues 


Jlow the selection of major courses of 15 session 


urs’ credit in science (chemistry or biology), 
athematics, languages, English, history, educa- 
n, and home economics. All of these depart- 
ents offer full four years of college work, each 
i which is enriched by professional treatment 
nd such subjects of educational theory as will 


st fit the student for her prospective work as a 


aacher of her major subject. 


Fiftih——The classroom instruction in teachers 


lleyes is professionalized. The most fascinat- 


g and perhaps the most challenging trend in 


wacher training is the increasing demand that 


e college professor be a master teacher or as 


i. Bagley has so aptly said a “scholar-teacher.” 


le must be not only a scholar in the broadest 


«nse of his chosen subject but he must also have 


at gift of imparting knowledge by leading 
hers to discover, use and grow into knowledge. 
the tendency is to demand as qualities of the 
achers’ college professor not only academic 
This 


ed is particularly challenging to those teachers 


hievement but proven professional skill. 


professional content subject whose every 
son to his college students is a model in method 


1 content. 


The professional treatment of subject matter 
one of the baffling phrases being used in teach- 
colleges today. This implies more than the 
ere accumulation of facts, it assumes the pre- 
mation Of subject matter content on the colle- 


“ate level with the same thoroughness, depth and 


irichment demanded in any college course plus 
iunderstanding and use of the psychology and 


tory of the subject; the grade placement and 


nethod of teaching on various levels, the selec- 


nand organization of instructional and illus- 
ative materials and the standard achievement 
sts of the subject. To teach successfully and 
learn successfuly by such a method requires 
tking on the part of both teacher and student. 


requires resourcefulness, alert attention to all 


mases of education and a deeper and more 


rough appreciation of the educational possi- 


les of every subject and each lesson. 
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Sixth—The teachers college is placing em- 
phasis upon the individual. 


personality as an asset for teaching success has 


The importance of 


Since the teachers’ col- 
lege is training definitely for service as a teacher 


long been recognized. 


a fundamental part of its preparation is to dis- 
cover or develop personality. To do this each 
student must be studied individually. Personnel 
work is rapidly becoming a major function with- 
in the college. A greater and more intelligent 
supervision of extra-class activities; more em- 
phasis upon the physical environment in which 
the student lives, which in turn necessitates an 
institutional life above the average, are some of 
the points from which the teachers’ college is 
deriving its uniqueness. The Virginia colleges 


have always provided dormitories for their 


students. These buildings are modern and un- 
usually well furnished, equipped and managed. 
The extra-class activities are considered as an 
integral part of the curriculum and can be justi- 
fied by their contributions to the accomplishment 
of the general educational objectives of the in- 
stitutions. 

In the last place, the activities and service of 
ihe teachers’ colleges do not end with the college 
campus. Lractically all teachers’ colleges have 
some sort of professional in-service training 
which they offer to the teachers of the State. In 
some instances it is through the medium of an 
educational publication, in others by a follow-up 
service to graduates and in many a well or- 


ganized extension service. 


The Virginia schools are more individual than 


composite in their handling of this servi i] 
have a follow-up program for graduate: 


risonburg publishes an educational magazine, 


Radford maintains an extension department 


which reaches over five hundred — teachers 


through its Correspondence and Study Center 
Courses. Each of the colleges maintains an 
The 


offered during this quarter are an integral part 


cleven weeks summer session. courses 


of the college work but are so arranged as to 
meet the needs of the teacher in service who by 
summer study hopes to advance in his profession. 
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Shall the College or the High School Assume Responsibility 
for the ‘Teaching of English Grammar? 


By GEORGE FE. 


writer does not this article 


HI: 
either to teachers or students as a panacea 
the 


present 


for the contentions, the hubbub, or 
illusions which prevail in regard to the need or 
the teaching of [english grammar, which have 
been especially noticeable among college students 
and teachers and educational experts in the past 
decade or two. It is his belief, however, in the 
light of reading, observation, and personal con- 
tact with college students, that a definite and 
systematic presentation of the laws and principles 
governing the correct expression and interpreta- 
tion of thought is needed by the students at- 
tempting to do a college grade of work, to say 
nothing of the thousands of American youths 
who today leave the elementary and the high 
schools without having gained a sufficient knowl- 
cdge of the fundamental processes of I¢nglish 
grammar to enable them to use with credit, or to 


Much of 


the recent criticism of the methods of teaching 


interpret correctly, [english sentences. 


english grammar, or of grammar as a scholastic 
subject, is destructive, frequently of a fault-find- 
ing or derisive nature, without suggesting any 
constructive measures. 

Many of those who are actively engaged in 
teaching I*nglish grammar or composition today 
find only too true the sentiment expressed by a 
recognized authority that our education is at- 
tacked all along the line by those who think that 
hard work is out of date and who complain 
steadily of the dreadful results of our schooling 
and the illiteracy which prevails among school 
and college graduates and in the same breath say 
that grammar and all disciplinary studies are pre- 
posterous. This pessimistic note, however, is 
being counteracted by the attitude of many prac- 
tical thinkers, public-spirited business men, and 
members of committees for the improvement of 
English, both spoken and written. 

Tt is a well known fact that there are numerous 
high school graduates and even college graduates 
who cannot write correctly or even recognize sen- 
tences or distinguish between complete and _ in- 


complete thoughts. This deficiency is being 
2 fh db 
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noticed and commented upon by teachers and 





students alike as well as by others not directh 





concerned with school work. As a result of a 





felt need colleges and normal schools in man 





instances are being requested by their student 





bodies to provide them courses in English gram 





miar to supply this conscious deficiency. 





Ienglish grammar stands in the same relation 





to the speaking, reading, and writing of. the 





english language as German, French, Spanish 





and other grammars stand to the speaking, read- 





ing and writing of these languages. No practi- 





cal-minded person would expect to use correctly 





any of these languages with only a smattering or 





inaccurate knowledge of the respective grammar 





Again, a practical knowledge of the basic prin- 





ciples of I¢nglish grammar is just as essential to 





the student of English as an understanding of the 





laws and fundamental principles of chemistry, 





physics or biology is necessary to the student oi 





science. Drill work for mastering the forms and 


uses of sentences and words, of phrases and 






clauses, and other essential details of English 





grammar must be engaged in as carefully and 





consistently as in the acquisition of the technique 





for the successful handling of any scientific in- 





vestigation, observation, or demonstration, or for 





successful work in the arts, such as music, paint- 





ing, architecture, sculpture, and literary crea: 
tions. The study of English grammar is esset- 
tial (1) as a basis for spoken English, composi 
tion work, and the interpretation of the written 








or printed page; (2) as a basis for the study 0! 





other: languages, such as Latin, Greek, German 
(3) for an appreciation of the 





I'rench, ete.; 





beauties of literary expression. 
It is extremely difficult to find a_ practical 
serviceable English grammar, for the writer mu! 







keep constantly on the middle ground betwee! 





scholarly distinctions and simplicity, and betweet 
He must 


ever be on guard against using either the old « 





the radical and the utilitarian view. 






the new for its own sake: he must use both, but 





only in so far as they give an accurate knowledge 





- . . . . “4 
of the laws and their application in the corre 
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yse and the appreciation of conventional English. 


lt is not the purpose of grammar to make rules 
and laws governing the use of the I¢nglish lan- 
guage but rather to record the facts of good 
usage in a simple, logical, and systematic way so 
that they may be learned by those who do not 
know the correct form and usage, or may be re- 
ferred to by those who need to use them as ref- 
erence material. 

It is not claimed that the study of English 
grammar is the only means of learning how to 
ue the Itnglish language correctly and effec- 
ively, for a person may learn to use excellent 
English by extensive reading, studying, and imi- 
tating the speech and writings of those who use 
it correctly, and by correcting his own errors 
nd asking others to help him correct them. 
However, a careful and conscientious study of 
the laws and principles governing the best usage, 
the grammarians, is a much 
for the 


as recorded by 
wicker and more satisfactory way 
najority of people. 

Learning elaborate classifications, rules, de- 
lensions, and conjugations is not as important, 
irom the standpoint of utilitarian education, as is 
earning the functions of the various parts of 
speech, phrases, clauses, and sentences, although 
the learning of the former cannot be overlooked 
r ignored by the student. Classifying and sys- 


iematizing are essential processes in the learning 


are 
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of any facts of a scientific nature, and the science 
of English grammar, that is, learning the princi- 
ples and laws underlying the correct use of the 
living language, certainly needs to be taught be- 
fore the artistic side, that is, the application of 
The 


language process affords no exception to the rule 


these laws and principles, can function. 


that a law must first be learned before it can be 
applied. The attempt to acquire a competent 
knowledge of grammar by some easier method is 
almost sure to result in failure. In like manner, 
experience has taught that it is impractical for 
the student to memorize definitions and rules 
without applying them to his language activities. 
The natural order of presenting English gram- 
mar, in the light of modern thought, is to begin 
with the sentence, taking up first the functions, 
then the forms, and finally the component parts ; 
besides, the present-day needs of students de- 
mand that immediate attention be given to the 
sentence. LVarsing, analyzing, and diagramming 
useful not as artistic creations but as a 
means to the intelligent mastery of the forms, 
functions, and component parts of the English 
sentence, and also as a means of determining the 
laws governing these. 

One of the essential problems in the career of 
I‘nglish grammar to be settled is which shall 
assume responsibility for the teaching of the sub- 
ject, the high school or the college. 


High School Commencement 
By A. M. JARMAN, University 


HWIeN one critically analyzes the accus- 
tomed features of high school gradu- 
ating exercises, it is difficult to justify 
many of our practices. Many of our high 
school practices have their ancestry in the col- 
¢ge, and high school commencement is a strik- 
that 


uthorities wish to honor those who have been 


ig example. It is most natural school 
‘athful to their school tasks by a public display 
nd announcement. In providing such an exer- 
se the only example they have had to follow has 
een the method used in their respective colleges, 
% the college procedure was transplanted to the 


gh be) | hool. 


There is little in the old college commence- 


ment that would stand a reasonable test, even in 
a college, but we must admit that a college com- 
mencement is less appropriate for:the high 
school. If we should grant that the old college 
commencement meets in every respect the pur- 
poses of the colleges for such an occasion, there 
would be no reason to suppose that the same 
program would satisfy the needs of the high 
school. The two institutions are educational in 
nature but beyond that there is little in com- 
mon. The objectives, atmosphere, age and ma- 
turity of students, and stage of educational de- 
velopment are all different. 

This aping tendency on the part of the high 
school has led to many ludicrous and extrava- 
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gant practices. In the first place, the nature of 
the program is not in keeping with the occasion. 
The class song with an endless number of verses 
scems to have no purpose beyond satirizing 
teachers and pupils. The more ridiculous the 
situation created by the class prophet, the better 
he has performed his task. If the class will has 
failed to mention a peculiarity or weakness of 
some teacher or member of the graduating class 
The class orators, and 


must 


the work is incomplete. 


sometimes member of the class 


speak, find no difficulty in solving with the 


every 


greatest case those problems which have con- 
founded the wise men of the world. 

Some of the severest criticisms of our modern 
commencements as we find them in most com- 
munities are directed at the extravagance in- 
volved. Girls must have new dresses for each 
occasion and in some places flowers must be pro- 
vided for the final exercises. In addition to this, 
there are the invitations which are sent out in 
great quantities, the banquet, the decorations, 
and the expense of importing a speaker. There 
is no less extravagance in matters of time and 
energy. 

Graduating exercises often run through an 
entire week. The calendar of such a week would 
have some such arrangement as follows: Sun- 
day, commencement sermon; Monday, class ban- 
quet; Tuesday, class play; Wednesday, junior- 
senior prom.; Thursday, class day exercises; 
Friday, final exercises. Often the bonfire and a 
few other exercises are thrown in for good 
The whole week is likely to be one 
It takes a great deal of time to pre- 
Aside from this, how- 


measure. 
dizzy whirl. 
pare for such exercises. 
ever, the practice of giving the seniors two 
weeks off at the close of school has grown up in 
many communities. Not only is this a loss of 
time for the seniors but a nuisance to the whole 
school. 
tions mentioned above must have a situation in 
which it hopes to accomplish very little during 


Any school burdened with the condi- 


the closing weeks. 

There are great possibilities in the commence- 
ment. There is no period in the year when the 
ear of the whole community is more perfectly 
attuned to the educational appeal (accomplish- 
ments, needs and possibilities) than during this 
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period. That the people are interested is attested 
by the great crowds that gather for such occa- 
sions. People are thinking in terms of educa- 
tion at no other time of the year as they are on 
this occasion. It is, therefore, an opportunity to 
enlist the support of the community. It is an 
important occasion for the seniors. They are 
thinking in terms of new activities and are sus- 
ceptible to good advice. None of us who have 


evraduated from high school can doubt. this, 
Then, as they look back upon their years spent 
in high school, they are in a position to give 
some good advice to those coming after them, 
At this time, no person can impress the com- 
munity with the strong points of the school as 
the senior can. Again, no one is in so favorable 
a position to make an appeal to the community 
for better school advantages. Another oppor- 
tunity is found in the influence that may be ex- 
erted on the other high school pupils, or those 
who have not yet entered high school, to con- 
tinue in school and make most of their time. 

The way out, then, would be for each school 
to determine what the objectives of the com- 
mencement ought to be in light of the poten- 
tialities inherent in the occasion. With the ob- 
jectives set up, the principal would have some- 
thing definite about which to build his com- 
mencement program. 

There are five reasonable objectives: 

1. To honor in the proper way those who 
graduate. 

2. To stimulate the graduates to pursue the 
work for which their high school training pre- 
pares them. The time has come when they must 
undertake new programs of activity either on 
the higher educational level or in the field of in- 
dustry and commerce. They should find in the 
closing days of their high school life an inspira- 
tional yet stabilizing influence which will make 
them better fitted for their new duties. 

3. To stimulate those pupils in lower classes 
to the end that they may desire and plan to con- 
tinue in high school work through graduation. 

4. To give recognition to significant achieve 
ments of both graduates and undergraduates, 
e.g., scholarships, and other awards for distinc- 
tive achievements or service. 


- 


5. To acquaint the community with the pro 
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gram Of the school, the limitations, needs, pur- 
poses, and ways the community can co-operate 
ior achieving the objectives. 

The objectives stated above cannot be fully 
realized by such programs as many of our high 
There is little that can be 
said in favor of the class play, the class banquet 


schools now sponsor. 


and the junior-senior prom. in realizing the 
above objectives even though they may have dis- 
tinct value at another time. The typical class- 
day program will scarcely contribute anything 
to our objectives. It does little honor to the 
graduates. It does not inspire the younger 
pupils, and we will hardly find any element of it 
that will inform the public or solicit their sym- 
pathy in behalf of the school. More can be said 
for the typical final exercises, but much improve- 
ment might be expected by eliminating those 
features that do not contribute to the above ob- 
jectives. A considerable portion of the program 
isnow taken up with orations by students. These 
are usually discussions of heavy subjects on 
which they cannot be fully informed. Many of 
the leading citizens in the audience are impressed 
with the belief that the speakers are reproduc- 
ing some more experienced person’s material. 
Not only do such speeches fail to contribute to 
the objectives but become an actual hindrance by 
letracting from the more important phases of 
the program and by fatiguing the audience with 
non-essentials. The student has a part to play 
to be sure, and the part is important, but the 
part he has been playing is better done by wiser 
men, 

The commencement exercises could be very 
well limited to two programs, one in charge of 
the seniors and the other in charge of the admin- 
stration. The first would be substituted for the 
usual class day exercises and the latter would 
take the place of the traditional final exercises. 

Under the guidance of a capable sponsor, the 
class would be able to prepare a very interesting 
nd helpful program, and something different 
‘rom year to year. The program might include 
i history of the activities of the class, an account 
{ what the school has done for them, advice to 
the younger students, an appraisal of the strong 
eatures of the school, a description of the handi- 
‘aps under which teachers and pupils are work- 


"g with a plea for better support from the 
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community. In some places the students have 
done original research work on school or com- 
munity problems and have made enlightening 
reports at commencement time. In other places 
a theme topic is chosen such as “the health pro- 
gram in the school and community,” “school 


the use of leisure time,” “a day in 


activities,” “ 
school,” etc. Such topics would be within the 
understanding of the students and they would 
have had some experience with them. At least 
one phase of the topic could be dramatized and 
thus add interest and provide for greater partic- 
Of course, the musical features of the 
It is sug- 


ipation. 
program would add to its enjoyment. 
gested by some that such a program be followed 
by an open house for the parents and friends of 
the seniors. In such a program the seniors 
would bring honor to themselves, they would 
encourage the younger pupils, and they would 
inform the public concerning the school and its 
need and cultivate a more sympathetic support. 

The second program should be in the hands of 
In preparing this program 
the principal should see that every part is signifi- 
cant and to the point. The program should be 
reasonably short. Some of our present prac- 
tices of allowing the commencement program to 


the administration. 


drag along far into the night is not only dis- 
tasteful to the audience but is far less forceful 
that a shorter program would be. An acceptable 
program might include the following in addition 
to the usual numbers by the orchestra, glee club, 
or other groups or individuals of the school: 

1. A short statement by the principal giving a 
brief review of the work of the year, the limita- 
tions and needs of the school, what ought to be 
done and how it can be done, what he hopes to 
accomplish in the coming year with the co-opera- 
tion and support of the community. This need 
not be a formal address but a well prepared 
statement directed straight to the citizens of the 
community in as few words as possible. 

2. Another feature of the program would be 
the presentation of honors and awards other 
than diplomas with appropriate remarks. This 
should be done by another member of the fac- 
ulty, either a teacher or the assistant principal. 
The principal should not monopolize the pro- 
An address would be out of order in this 
All remarks should be appropriate 


gram. 
connection. 
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and to the point. All honors and awards should 
be presented by the same party in order to avoid 
a long drawn out procedure. 

3. The principal should present the class to 
the superintendent, or the chairman of the school 
board in the absence of the superintendent, as 
eligibles for diplomas. At this time, his re- 
marks should be brief. Jlowever, this gives him 
an opportunity to give the class a parting mes- 
sage and to commend them to the public in a 
few well chosen words, 

4. The superintendent, or member of the 
school board acting for him, will make a brief 
talk in the nature of a charge to the graduates 
and deliver the diplomas. 

5. The outside speaker can be left off without 
detriment to the program. There is a growing 
tendency to climinate the outside speaker or 
commencement orator. ‘The experience and ob- 
servation of most of us would probably justify 
that he 


well planned commencement program. 


the conclusion is not essential to any 
Tlow- 
ever, if he must be had, he should be expected 
to speak on a topic in keeping with the occasion 
and avoid any topic foreign to the interests of 
patrons and pupils. 

With such a program, all of the objectives 

stated above will have been served, the audience 
will have been dismissed in a reasonable time, 
and those features which usually draw unfavor- 
able comment of critical observers will have been 
eliminated. 
* While such a program seems to serve the ob- 
jectives which we have set up for commence- 
ment, there is still room for much extravagance. 
In limiting the exercises to two days, there 
would be a saving of both time and money in 
most communities. However, there still remains 
the problems of the traditional senior vacation, 
expensive clothing, flowers and other unneces- 
sary expenditures. 

The principal should have no trouble eliminat- 
ing the senior vacation at the close of school. 
Of course, the seniors will accept the privilege if 
it is given to them. They may even ask for it and 
feel that they deserve it, but students are usually 
very reasonable when a matter is approached 
in the proper way. Any change of this kind 
will need to be backed with intelligently pre- 


sented facts. Less trouble will be experienced 
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if such matters are disposed of early in the year, 
or if announcement of such a change 1s made the 
year before. 

The problem of expensive clothing has been 
handled in different ways by various communi- 
ties. The most common solution attempted is to 
prevail upon the class to adopt uniform dress, 
In many instances, the school board has pre- 
scribed a uniform type of dress for graduation, 
This policy has resulted in the wide spread use 
of caps and gowns, usually made of gray ma- 
terial. These may be rented or purchased by 
the school. It is claimed that the cap and gown 
arrangement is democratic, is less expensive, and 
On the other 
hand, many object to them on the grounds that 


climinates the desire for flowers. 


such a practice is a copy of college procedure 
and they really do not prevent expenditures for 
the usual graduating dresses. Some schools are 
successful in getting the girls of the class to 
agree upon a uniform type of dress within the 
means of each, to limit the price, or to have 
each make her own dress at home or under su- 
department of the 


pervision of the sewing 


school. In view of the fact that the cap and 
gown arrangement is generally considered an 
aping of a traditional college custom, it un- 
doubtedly should be avoided, if another satis- 
factory plan can be devised. 

All will agree that 
With the exercise of a little tact, the principal 


will experience no difficulty in getting the class 


flowers are unnecessary. 


to agree that the custom of having flowers 1s 
nothing more than an unfortunate tradition, In- 
stead of carrying flowers, they may be led to 
adopt the practice of decorating the hall attrac- 
tively with flowers and shrubs which are avail- 
able in the community without expense. 

The changes which have been suggested above 
will be little short of revolutionary in many 
communities. It goes without saying that the 
principal will not be able to accomplish such 
changes single-handed. He must seek the sup- 
port of his teachers, he must have the approval 
of his superintendent and school board, and. 
most important of all, he will need to work tact 
fully with the leaders of the senior class. The 
reactions which he gets from each of these 
groups will determine to what extent he may 


dare to bring about a reform. 
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Principles of Administration and Supervision from the View- 
point of the Commercial Classroom Teacher 


By EDITH B. JOYNES, Norfolk 


lil. success of America’s great experiment 

in public education will be determined in a 

large measure by the way teachers keep in 

tuuch with the most progressive thought in the 
field of education today and by their attitude to- 
ward administrative and supervisory problems. 

The 


problems as they affect her work in the class- 


teacher is interested in administrative 
rom. There is a twilight zone between admin- 
istration and supervision, but, in general, the 
supervisor should not be concerned with admin- 
istration except in the matter of materials and 
equipment as related to instruction. 

\Vho is the supervisor? The answer depends 
un the size of the school of the city. In the 
small high school, the principal is administrator 
and supervisor. In the large high school, the 
heads of departments do most of the supervision, 
and in the large city we have the special super- 
visor—sometimes even a commercial supervisor 
vho has full charge of the commercial work in 
the city. 

The classroom teacher is not so much inter- 
sted is who is going to do the supervision as to 
But 
hether it be done by the administrator or by the 


how the supervision is going to be done. 


supervisor, the teacher is especially interested in 
the attitude either takes toward problems. At all 
times the teacher should be given an opportunity 
loexpress her side of the subject and to argue if 
need be, without prejudice, the merits of any 
pont. The supervisor must at all times be able 
)see things from the viewpoint of the teacher 
an] to understand boys and girls and to get their 
lewpoint. The supervisor and the teacher must 
appreciate one another’s problems and duties; 
‘ach must have respect for the other’s viewpoint, 


I 


Tit is only through discussion of their prob- 
‘ms in detail that standards of achievement and 
methods can reach a common ground of desirable 
procedure and attainment. 

Teachers want supervisors who will bring in- 
piration and a broader outlook, who will give 
‘em strength and courage to go on, who will 
make them see the importance of their work. 


foo often supervisors leave teachers humiliated 
and discouraged. 

A supervisor possessing a deep knowledge of 
the work he is to supervise, together with the 
proper methods of supervision, a keen sense of 
justice, a sense of humor, a blameless, irreproach- 
able character, ability to understand the condi- 
tions under which the teacher works, ability to 
detect imperfections of a teacher and then firmly 
and tactfully to suggest improvement is the kind 
of supervisor that will help the teacher and will 
lift the standard of commercial work. 

The method of supervision is of great interest 
to the like to 
know when the supervisor is coming and would 
insist that he remain throughout a complete lesson 


teacher. Most teachers would 


unit and even through several consecutive lessons 
or series on successive days. Frequent short 
visits are better than infrequent long visits. A 
conference after a visit is essential. Discussion 
should be impersonal, professional yet sympa- 
thetic, graciously but unflatteringly given, and the 
The 


best type of supervisor is he ‘‘who helps teachers 


right word at the right time fully spoken, 


help themselves.” 

The teacher who participates in making the 
course of study will at least know the funda- 
mental objectives of the course. The course of 
study will not necessarily be a better one if she 
has helped, but will be richer and fuller because 
of the varied suggestions which come from the 
participation of a large group. The teacher will 
feel that she is not merely a cog in the ma- 
chinery but a person whose suggestions and con- 
tributions are worthy of consideration. The re- 
sults of such participation are: 

1. Itvery teacher becomes a willing agent in 
trying out the course because it has not been 
written by a select few but by herself and co- 
workers. 

2. Ivery teacher has become conversant with 
She has 


been stimulated to study many scientific investi- 


several current professional references. 


gations. 


3. The plan is democratic. It provides all 
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teachers with equal opportunity for professional 
growth through need of curriculum revision and 





construction. 





4. The curriculum that grows as new tech- 





niques are evolved in actual practice and as a 





broadened view is gained is bound to be a chang- 





ing curriculum and a progressive one. 





Classroom teachers of today are becoming 
True the 





competent to go into fields of research. 





commercial supervisor or administrator will like- 





ly be the one to suggest research problems; but 





any competent observer knows that many of our 





most significant problems will never be solved 
until the classroom teachers themselves are called 
The teacher resents 





upon to study techniques. 
many findings of research that have been worked 
She knows the laboratory 





out in a laboratory. 
is no place for study of classroom problems. Few 







professional research workers are interested in 
the type of problem that causes most grief to the 
Supervision would profit by making the 






teacher. 
classroom teacher a more careful student of his 
job. Therefore | that the classroom 
teachers participate in educational research. Re- 
search work is excellent for the teacher as it is 
one way of bringing new interest and new effect- 






suggest 








iveness into a work that may otherwise become 
Research work makes the teacher feel 





routine. 
not only a part of the machinery but also the 
Participation by 






brain that helps plan it as well. 
the teacher in research problems in her own 






classroom has possibilities of adding much to her 
fund of knowledges and skills which make im- 





provement in teaching methods possible as the 





teacher is in a strategic position for participation. 
She is at the point where materials and learners 





meet. 





There are certain types of research which are 





particularly well suited to a classroom situation. 





First, that research which by analysis and tests, 





organizes the steps in certain learning situations. 





For example, it sounds very simple to ask the 
question, What is a debit? What is credit? 
These questions sound simple but they present us 
with the difficult task of teaching the student. 
Good teaching depends on analysis of these com- 
plicated skills into their teaching and learning 
steps. Reading a graph is a complicated skill. 
Shall we start its mastery by reading the graph 
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or making a graph? The classroom teacher js 
the one to make contributions, such as analyzing 
complex skills, testing them by observing pupils’ 
difficulties and errors in mastering them and re- 
organizing the steps for further trial. Therefore 
analysis of learning steps is a special field for 
teacher participation. 

Teachers are interested in the methods of 
teaching. Many will acknowledge that they are 
using the trial and error method, or the method 
by which they were taught. As a commercial 
teacher, I have taught bookkeeping by the jour- 
nal method of approach, the account method of 
approach, the balance sheet method of approach, 
and if every commercial teacher will be honest, 
the teacher’s decision as to the best method will 
depend in most cases by the way he or she was 
taught. Method or technique is the teacher’s 
tool and upon the effectiveness of that tool de- 
pends the effectiveness of classroom work. You 
will find that very few research studies have been 
made in technique of teaching commercial stud- 
ies; but who is more interested or better able to 
experiment in problems of technique than the 
classroom teacher ? 

Another field awaits the classroom teacher— 
to determine curriculum materials and objectives. 
The teacher is the one to revise the course of 
You know today courses of study swell 
in size and number. Textbooks will multiply in 
number. The teacher is the one who is to use the 
textbook and should help decide if it be the right 
one. A textbook may be very attractive and ap- 
pear practical when you glance over the pages 
but no real value presents itself when you put it 
into the hands of the pupil. Therefore, the 
teacher should help select the best from the 
wealth of material and find the best way to use 
it and to present the material. The teacher is at 
the point where the learners and materials meet. 


study. 


Many research problems have been solved but 
they are to be retested in the classroom to see 
they are practical, and the teacher must make the 
test. 

I have suggested the following type of te 
search studies that are adapted to the classroom 
teacher : 

First—Analyzing and organizing the steps ™ 
the learning situation. 
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Second—In testing the effectiveness of meth- 
ods of teaching. 

Third—In evaluating new units of curriculum 
materials. 

l‘ourth—In retesting and reporting of other 
workers, 

The arrangement of classes is an administra- 
tive problem but the teacher’s suggestion as to 
Size should depend 
largely upon the subject to be taught and upon 
the mentality of the group. 


size Should be considered. 


A dull class needs 
more individual attention than one of superior 
mentality. 

Why do our commercial graduates find it 
necessary to enrol in the business colleges of our 
cities for several months after leaving the public 
schools? Their answer is that they have to take 
acourse in office practice and office equipment in 
order to fill efficiently the positions available, and 
the public schools do not offer such courses. Let 
us wake up to the realization of this criticism 
coming from our graduates and change our 
method of presenting commercial work in the 
junior and senior years of our high school curri- 
culum. 

Before the commercial work in the public 
schools was firmly fixed in the curriculum and 
business was less systematized than it is now, the 
equipment for carrying on this work in the 
schools was not seriously considered—a few 
\ypewriters over in one corner of the classroom 
and the regular classroom desks, that was all. 
Today we cannot pass by such an important part 
as the equipment in our schools. The demands 
of business are now very exacting and education 
faces radical changes in business. We must meet 
this challenge and fit our boys and girls to fill 
the junior positions open to them. 


The method of handling business accounts to- 
day is through the medium of posting machines 
and other office appliances.. The lone typewriter, 
though still important, no longer suffices. We 
must have real office practice equipment in keep- 
This fin- 
hing room, or office equipment room, should 
certainly contain: 


ing with that of our modern offices. 


For the stenographic department: 
Dictating machines (Ediphones or Dicta- 


a . 
vnones) ; typewriters (three or four of each of 
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the standard makes) ; copying machines (two or 
three makes) ; addressograph; filing and index- 
ing systems (five to ten cabinets) ; duplicating 
machines (two or three makes) ; telephone (desk 
phone). 

For the financial department: 

Calculating machines (Comptometer, Dalton, 
surroughs) ; billing machines; bookkeeping ma- 
chines; listing machines; cash register; rubber 
stamps; staplers; time recorders. 

Reference bookcase should contain diction- 
aries, directories, social guides, and books by the 
best authorities on the different phases of busi- 
ness, especially on salesmanship, advertising, 
personality, several business magazines, business 
house organs, and texts on business arithmetic. 

The cost of this equipment seems prohibitive 
at first glance, but if the demand is sufficiently 
great, the school boards and school administra- 
tors will find means for acquiring it. The pro- 
gressive heads of our commercial departments 
over the country should be preparing their facul- 
ties every term in order to be ready to handle 
efficiently such a technical course when the de- 
mand is urgent enough to need such for the com- 
mercial seniors. 

One of the other administrative problems is the 
assignment of extra-curricular activities to the 
classroom teacher, but any teacher resents carry- 
ing the load of such activities without being con- 
sulted. 
endeavor to carry out their entire program, time 
and physical limitations keep them from doing 


By the time they have made their best 


the many things they want to do. 

Unless contacts can be made with the business 
world, the teacher fails to know what business 
expects. We hear on every side that boys and 
girls have no idea what a business attitude should 
be—they are not trained to think in terms of 
modern business requirements. Schools do not 
the of modern 


Therefore, the teacher is the one to see that 


teach organization business. 
subject matter and methods of schoolroom pro- 
cedure should be functional in so far as real life 
situations are concerned. Education must be the 
type that meets the needs of the present and fu- 
ture life of the individual. 

All teachers know that we must have an ad- 
ministrative head, a person to direct the work so 
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as to avoid conflict; at the same time the work 
is a co-operative enterprise and everyone should 
participate to the fullest in the enterprise. Co- 
operation can be accomplished through the recog- 
nition of the peculiar contribution that each has 
to make for improvement of instruction ; through 
a clear definition of responsibilities ; through the 
realization that they are learning to solve prob- 
lems; through the encouragement of teachers by 
heads of departments, principals and super 
visors; through the recognition, evaluation and 
co-ordination of the efforts of all those concerned 
working together. 

Mr. Frank Cody, president of the department 
of superintendence of the N. I. A., said at the 
recent meeting at Atlantic City, that “the road to 
education must be a friendly road.” The leaders 
must encourage initiative, self-reliance and _re- 
spectability. 
and deal sympathetically with the problems of 


A Record of the Four 


He following statistical facts relating to 
the operation of the four State Teachers 
Colleges for the fifteen and one-half years 


that they were under the administrative control 
of a special board are taken from the report 


They must not forget to recognize 








human relationships in their efforts to improve 
instruction. Democratic leadership in a school 
is necessary so that the pupils of the school may 
make the largest possible growth in desirable 
ideals, interest knowledge, powers and skills with 
the least waste of energy and the highest amount 
of satisfaction common to all. 

As teachers, we realize that the efforts of a 
number of individuals must be unified and co- 
ordinated. Supervision is necessary as it is the 
human tendency to become wrapped up in one’s 
own work, to think only of one’s own work and 
lose sight of the basic fact, namely, that all parts 
and devices of business education are for one 
end. We must have unity and co-ordination of 
effort so that the work of all the teachers will 
contribute to the common outcome, namely, the 
development of all intelligent and loyal citizenry, 


made up of individuals of high ideals and lofty 


character. 






State Teachers Colleges 


made by W. C. Locker, president of the board 
at the time this board was abolished by legisla- 
tive act and control of these institutions put in 
Education. The 


charge of the State Board of 


report covers the years 1914 to 1929 inclusive. 





Total Number of Students Enroled including Summer 


Sessions - 


Per Cent of Students Doing Work of College Grade 


Number of Teachers Employed in Faculty 
Number of Teachers Holding Some Degree 
Value of Physical Properties 

Total Dormitory Capacity 

Amount of Students Loan lund 


Number of Volumes in Library oe 


Aggregate Legislative Appropriations from 1914 to 1929 _ _ _ _ oe 


Amounts Other than Legislative Appropriation 


1914 to 1929 _ ye os 


Total Number of Students Receiving Degree for lour-Year Course—1914 to 1929 


Total Number of Students Receiving Diploma for Two-Year Course—1914 to 1929 





IQT 4-15 1928-20 Increase 

2,841 4.835 1,994 

158 a 

112 197 85 

47 181 134 
-$2,008,800.00 $4,475,000.00 $2,466,200.00 
973 2,529 1,556 

a 6,550.20 S 69,134.59 $ 62,584.39 
15,108 57.071 41,963 





$5,420,077. 

Kxpended for Capital Outlay— 

489,325.97 
1,153 


6,757 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


“HE last recitation has been given; the last 
test or examination has been written; the 
promotion certificates and diplomas have 

been signed; commencement for 1930 is num- 
bered with the things that were; the teachers 
turn homeward. 

Vacation thoughts are long, long thoughts— 
always planning, always hoping, always expect- 
ing full fruition of the seeds sown patiently and 
diligently. But some of the seeds fell by the 
wayside; some fell in stony places; some fell 
among thorns; others fell into good ground, for 
these we go forth to meet the future with a brave 
heart and without fear. 

‘Tis vacation! Now heartaches are forgotten 
and disappointments lose their bitterness, for 
memory is the guardian angel of the soul. Give 
her but a little time and she will sift out all the 
pleasure from the pain and sweetness from the 
SOrrOW. 

To some teachers vacation will bring coveted 
pportunities for study during the summer 
quarter, it will mean better preparation and in- 
reased usefulness. To others it may give the 
opportunity for travel abroad or in our own land. 
irginia offers such wide and rich reward for 

State, 


should go over our own “Acres of Diamonds” 


travel that we should know our own 


before journeying to distant lands. More vaca- 
tion tours are coming to Virginia this year than 
eer before, a number having added Virginia to 
The latest 
Tauck tours which begin by bus and boat from 
‘ew York City. 

Albeit there are many teachers to whom the 


their itineraries. announced are 


pportunities of study in colleges or of travel are 
But 
in the great out-of-doors, in those about 


> 


losed doors. remember, fellow teachers, 


iS are wondrous means of learning and fellow- 
hip, of recreation, and inspiration. 
These opportunities may be classed as the four 
’s.” forest, field, friends, fireside. 


Forests 
The study of forests and forestry is a new one 


in Virginia. This State held its first conference 
regarding forestry at Farmville, in August, 1929; 
and only recently the forestry organization was 
The United States is 
the only strong nation without a forest policy. 


completed in Richmond. 


In an article it is not feasible to attempt to list 
We should 
stress the importance of maintaining a forest 


all the beneficial forest influences. 


cover, not only because of its economical aspects 
but also because of the vast recreational aspects 
which green forests afford. 

‘or this reason it is well worth while to em- 
phasize the fact that our forests represent food, 
shelter and abode for our many species of wild 
life. 


extent would disappear and our exquisite wild 


Without such shelter our game to a large 


flowers would die for want of a home. 

It is not our intention to discuss to any extent 
this important subject, but we should like to pre- 
sent a few facts for consideration. These facts 
This 
book will be sent gratis by the American Tree 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. They wiil send you, without 


were taken from The Forestry Primer. 


Association, - 
cost, one for each pupil you have from fourth 
grade up. 

“1. We use about twenty three billion cubic 
feet of wood a year; forest fires and insects 
destroy about two billion feet more. 

2. Every four years enough wood pulp is used 
for newsprint to make a strip as wide as a daily 
newspaper and long enough to reach to the sun 
and back. 

3. North of the 


world’s people uses about one-half of all the tim- 


America with one-twelfth 
ber consumed in the world. 

4. Something like 5,000,000 trees are cut an- 
nually for telephone and telegraph wires; we use 
500,000,000 fence posts every year. 

5. Mostly owing to carelessness, an area al- 
most as large as the State of New York was 
burned over by forest fires in 1924. 

6. The consequences of forest unpreparedness 
must not be learned at the cost of our national 
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future—that would be too costly. 

7. There are eighty one million acres of idle 
land in this country which should be put to work 
growing trees. 

8. lorestry is a problem of today. 
life and prosperity to the children of tomorrow 


It means 


and those of many tomorrows. 

9. The future of American forests is in the 
minds of the youth of today.” 

Today the progressive teacher has changed 
from “subject-minded” to “pupil-minded” teach- 
ing and magazines are called upon to help. The 
Forestry Primer will furnish excellent material 
for help. Send for it, teacher, and prove its 
worth, 

Dr. Chapin Jones, University of Virginia, is 
our State forester ; he will send you all the bulle- 


tins you need. 


Fields 
Perhaps there is nothing in the [English lan- 
guage which is more quicting and restful, more 
peaceful and tranquil, or so fits us for the events 


ahead as Browning’s 


Out in the Fields With God 
The little things that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields, above the seas, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may happen 
I cast them all away; 
Among the clover scented grass 
Among the new-mown hay ; 
Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God. 


Friends 
“T Had a Friend” 

Someone asked Charles Kingsley the secret of 
his life, and beauty of love, of gentleness, of 
service. He answered, “T had a friend.” 

Is there danger that I may fail in my life to 
be a true friend? Am I worthy to be called a 


good friend? Tet me settle this question, for to 
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fail in fidelity as a friend is to fail as a character, 
as a leacher, as a life. 

A iriend must be patient, loyal, and strong, 
not in the ordinary test, but in the extraordinary 
test 

Patient, when my friend is weak and faulty 


all the way—seventy times seven! 


and disappointing. Just patient straight on. Per- 
haps he is disappointed in himself—then he needs 
a friend. 

Loyal, to defend against misunderstanding and 
injustice. Loyal to defend against the greater 
injustice of those who are satisfied with a com- 
promise of his best. My pupil! my friend! | 
trust him in spite of all, to rise above that. | 
trust him. 

Strong, how strong? Strong enough to save 
my pupil, my friend from discouragement which 
renders helpless, from some mistake which leads 
into wrong paths, from a sin which blights and 
saddens and weaves a tangled web. Strong 
enough to remember that all of life is holy, that 
every touch with other lives is a trust, that the 
sacred trust of friendship—and who can be a 
true teacher without being a friend—is a test of 


all I am. 


The Fireside 

In this jazz age, the age of noise and distrac- 
tion, when so few people are satisfied to be at 
home, the tendency is to pull the home apart. 
Then it is the teacher’s opportunity and privilege 
to emphasize the value of the home. 

Some time ago, the following was clipped from 
a newspaper. The author is not known but it is 
pre-eminently opportune at this time. 

“The fireside is a seminary of infinite import- 
ance. It is important because it is universal, and 
because the education it bestows, woven in with 
the woof of childhood, gives form and color to 
the whole texture of life. There are few who 
can receive the honors of a college but all are 
graduates of the hearth. The learning of the 
university may fade from the recollection, its 
classic lore may moulder in the halls of memory; 
but the simple lessons of home, enamelled upon 
the hearts of childhood, defy the rust of years 
and outlive the more mature but less vivid pic- 
tures of after days. So deep, so lasting indeed 
are the impressions of early life that you often 


see a man in the imbecility of age holding fresh 
in his recollection the events of childhood while 
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all the wide space between that and the present 
hour is blasted and forgotten waste. You have, 
perchance, seen an old and half obliterated por- 
trait, and in the attempt to have it cleaned and 
restored have seen it fade away, while a brighter 
and much more perfect picture painted beneath 
is revealed to view. This portrait first thrown 
upon the canvas is no inapt illustration of youth, 
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and though it may be concealed by some after 
design, still the original traits will shine through 
the outward picture, giving it tone while fresh 
and surviving it in decay. Such is the fireside— 
the great institution furnished by Providence for 
the education of man.” 

For all teachers everywhere we wish a joyous, 
happy and profitable vacation. 





Culture in the High School 


By JULIAN R. MEADE, High School, Danville 


Ol many reasons the cultural influence of a 
high school education seems to me a singu- 
larly arresting subject to teachers. Culture, 

both in school life and natural life, has been wide- 
ly and variously discussed in recent years. Our 
magazines and newspapers have been filled with 
opinions of all types; some have been absurd and 
sensational; others have been pessimists like 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis who tell us that 
Main Street is void of any refinement remotely 
kin to culture. Then, there was the eminent 
German philosopher, Count Keyserling, who, 
after touring America, said there was no culture 
anywhere in the United States save in Virginia 
and certain parts of New England. 

It is not to be doubted that culture has suffered 
Instead of reading intelli- 
gent books or going to a good concert, we turn 
Instead of 
writing charming letters as our grandfathers did, 
ve are satisfied with short notes, hastily written 


in this machine age. 


on our radios or go to the movies. 


and tritely phrased. Fine conversation, we are told, 
is a relic of sentimental past and even courtesy 
is neglected because it requires too much time. 
Our schools, too, have been caustically at- 
tacked. 
lished the results of a survey of public school 
When from every State 
answered the questionnaires, it was revealed that 
the average American teacher prefers Zane Grey 
‘0 John Galsworthy and Edgar Guest to Brown- 
ing or Robert Frost. The report was given in 
(letail and was indescribably forlorn. I see but 
me consolation. I prefer to assume that the 
average Virginia teacher is infinitely superior to 


Last month Columbia University pub- 


teachers. teachers 


his average American. 


In considering the influence a school is capable 
of exerting, one must take for granted that the 
members of its faculty are well equipped and 
sincerely interested in their work. Surely one 
cannot blame the high school student who finds 
literature dull if he is taught by someone who 
has no good reason for teaching it and has not 
read a worth while book since she left college. 
Who could make history interesting except one 
who -is vitally interested in it himself? Who 
could like Spanish or French delivered by some- 
one who can conjugate verbs without pronounc- 
ing them and translate just enough to ruin the 
original ? 

Culture will never come to the high school 
student through any prosaic transmittance of dry 
facts. It is our business to attract and interest 
as much as to inform. I recall the opinion of 
President Lowell, of Harvard, who said: ‘The 
business of the tutor is not to supply the student 
with information, but to tell him where he can 
find it; not to present to him ideas, but to make 
him work them out for himself by reading and 
discussion—in short to help the student educate 
himself from books and other material within 
his reach.” 

We need to realize that no one can educate 
anyone else and that even if we bestow informa- 
tion upon a growing mind we are only furnishing 
the raw material of knowledge. Self education 
cannot be too much praised. Last year I heard 
a distinguished Virginia professor speak rather 
enviously of the attainments of a famous Vir- 
ginia woman. “I have taught English literature 
for years,” he said, “and I don’t know much 
more than she has forgotten. She has never been 
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to any school and is the most cultured person in 
Virginia.” Iie was a whimsical old man and | 
did not take him too seriously but nevertheless 
there is truth in his allusion. ‘There is no passive 


voice in education. People are not educated: 
they 
guidance but usually with it. 

There are certain students who will read good 
books and hear good music whether they ever 


enter a schoolroom or not. The power of natural 


educate themselves, sometimes without 


endowment is not denied; but it is equally true 
that some teachers can by force of personality 
open new vistas and produce activity in apparent- 
ly indolent minds. Many a child has found new 
interest in life because some teacher showed him 
talents in himself of which he was unaware. 

In praising cultural subjects one has no need 
to minimize the more practical courses in mathe- 
matics or science or manual training. ‘They are 
indisputably important. [ut if mathematics can 
enable a student to make a living, music, art and 
languages will broaden his vision and increase 
The real purpose of edu- 
that 


his happiness in life. 
cation is to give children resources will 
endure as long as life endures, habits that time 
will increase rather than destroy. [ducation 
should give students, as Sydney Smith once said, 
“occupation that will render sickness tolerable, 
solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more digni- 


We 


have thought of education too much as a social 


fied and useful, and death less terrible.” 


qualification, something that is quickly acquired 
and soon forgotten. Someone said it is like be- 
ing exposed to the measles, it takes or it doesn’t 
take. [education is not a mere pastime for people 
between the ages of seven and twenty. It is a 
continuous, accumulative progress that begins in 
youth and ends with death. It is up to us, as 
teachers, to aid the student in beginning his 
search. That is as much as we can do. 

It is our privilege to make culture desirable 
and to show our students that good music and 
good books are not boring; that every boy and 
girl can find something to attract him in the 


fields of 


some victrola records in an English class in con- 


varied art. Recently I was playing 


nection with a study of Shakespeare’s plays. 
When Shvlock and Portia were done with, one 
boy asked if T could not possibly find some jazz. 


I looked among my records and found two 
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waltzes, one a popular number that might be 
termed better jazz. The other was a French 
waltz, classical in its artistry and perfection of 
\Without 
The very students who lauded jazz ad- 


tone. naming the records, | played 
them. 
mitted their enthusiasm for the French waltz. 
\Without art and music, | believe life would be 
ineffably barren and colorless. But I believe 
everyone is awake to some form of art in the 
surrounding world and Skakespeare has dealt 
harshly enough with those who have no music in 
their souls when he condemned them to strate- 
gems and spoils. The music departments of our 
schools have become almost incredibly fine. Dean 
Page of the University of Virginia once re- 
marked that he considered the history of music 
about the most indispensable subject ir a school 
curriculum. I often think of his remark when 
at George Washington High School I see every 
student given the privilege of becoming familiar 
with good operas and taught to appreciate the 
world’s best music. And many of them, too, ap- 
preciative. I only trust that every music lover 
in our high schools will some day be able to go 


to the best concerts New York can boast. 

As for books, no one can say anything new 
regarding their spiritual and magic influence. If 
teachers and librarians honestly enjoy reading 
themselves they will almost unsconsciously create 
an influence upon the child. We should ap- 
proach every author utterly without prejudice. 
If you or I like Dickens it is no reason why our 
students should; if they like Robert Louis Stev- 
enson it is no reason why we should. We can no 
more choose their companions among books than 
we can select their sweethearts or playmates. 
The only way we can harm them is by being 
squeamish. If we warn a seventeen year old girl 
against any particular book, she is very lable to 
read it. We must advise our students to search 
widely and wisely for their literary companions. 
In a splendid book they will find their leisure 
best occupied. They will discover that the noblest 
part of our lives is enacted in our minds and, 
if our mind has no ideas, it is a very drab place 
to live in. Without the romance found in books 
we are poorly fortified against boredom and the 
greater perils of existence. 


(Continued on Page 425) 
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BARRIERS TO RURAL PROGRESS 
By F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HAT are some of the barriers to rural 
progress’ How can these barriers be 
overcome? What part can the ru- 
ral school play in overcoming them? The pur- 
pose of this article is to present some of these 
barriers and to offer suggestions for overcom- 
ing them, 

1. Shift from rural sections to urban centers. 

In 1820, we were, as a nation, 95.1 per cent 
rural; in 1920, one hundred years later, we were 


just 48.6 per cent rural. During these one hun- 


dred years we changed from a strictly rural peo- 
ple to an urban people. Virginia is still 70 per 
cent rural, but if this shift continues our own 
State will soon be just 40 per cent or 50 per cent 
rural. These facts raise this question: Is it best 
for the nation as a whole and for Virginia in par- 
ticular for this shift to continue? To be more 
specific, is it best for Virginia to become a State 
of urban centers characterized by progress, pros- 
perity, and happiness and of rural sections 
characterized by retardation, poverty, and dis- 
satisfaction?’ | assume that no one who has 
studied this question would answer it inthe 
affirmative. In fact, the progress, prosperity, 
and happiness of urban people depend largely 
upon the progress, prosperity, and happiness of 
rural people. Our welfare as a whole is a State 
problem, not a local problem. \We want to pro- 
gress as a whole, not as sections. The next step 
lor Virginia to take, it seems to me, is not to 
build more and larger cities, not to build more 
through highways, but to build up our rural life, 
lo make it satisfying, remunerative, stimulating, 
easy, and wholesome in every Way so that our 
people will want to live in the open country in- 
stead of in the crowded city. In order to check 
the shift of our best people from the open 
country to urban centers we need a network of 


larm-to-market-hard-surfaced roads, large con- 


solidated schools wherever possible, efficient 


telephone and electric lines, and rural homes with 
modern conveniences and equipment. In other 
words, we must do everything we can as a State 
to urbanize our rural sections, 

Let us keep in mind as we work together for 
the welfare of Virginia as a whole that agricul- 
ture is our greatest industry. Forty per cent of 
Gur people are engaged in this one occupation. 
This means that at least one million out of the 
two and a half million of our people are engaged 
in farming. In 1926, only 138,000 employees 
were found in our industries. These facts show 
that agriculture is worth far more to us than all 
the other industries combined. No one objects, 
of course, to the building up of industries in 
Virginia, but in doing so we must not neglect the 
huilding up of the biggest industry the State has. 
Since our State is peculiarly fitted in soil and 
climate for farming, our ambition should be to 
excel in this industry. 

2. Unfortunate attitudes. Too often there is 
a lack of sympathy between rural and urban peo- 
ple. Urban people do not appreciate fully the 
services of rural people to the general welfare ; 
neither do rural people appreciate the services of 

Neither 
They fail 


io see their common interest and how each group 


urban people to the common = good. 


group appreciates the other group. 


supplements the other group. The chief interest 
of urban people in rural people is selfish; they 
regard them as a means of food supply rather 
than as an end in themselves. Bankers, mer- 
chants, automobile associations, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
and other urban clubs are willing to co-operate 
with farmers in building hard surfaced roads, 
easy communication, and increased production ; 
but they are not so ready to help in building 
schools and churches and in improving rural 
people themselves. On the other hand, rural 
people are suspicious of city folk. They doubt 
their motives even when they are prompted by 
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the best of purposes. These attitudes are un- 
fortunate and are serious barriers to rural prog- 
ress. ‘The task of the schools, both rural and 
urban, is to supplant this mild antagonism, this 
lack of mutual sympathy and interest, this lack 
of appreciation the one for the other with mutual 
good will, genuine interest, and a high regard on 
The task 
of the schools is to build one civilization out of 


the part of each group for the other. 


the two groups with common standards, aims, 
The State should avoid 
inferior and a superior 


purposes, and ideals. 
two civilizations—an 


group. Virginia needs one superior civilization. 


3. Inferior standards of rural education. With- 
out question the greatest barrier to rural progress 
is our inferior rural schools. Our best people 
refuse to live where their children cannot have 
the best educational advantages. They are mov- 
ing rapidly to urban centers where they can se- 
cure these advantages. No one can blame them. 
The shift of our best people from rural sections 
to urban centers will never be checked as long as 
rural educational advantages remain so inferior. 
Fifty two per cent of our rural children are still 
being educated in the one, two, and three-room 
schools. These schools run about seven months, 
pay an average salary of about $577, and are 
taught by teachers holding the lowest grade of 
certificate. The teachers change from school to 
school almost as often as the sessions change. In 
many cases, the buildings are old and out of date; 
the equipment is meager and unsatisfactory ; the 
The 


greatest service the State can render rural life at 


local community seems to be helpless. 


this time is to put in these one, two, and three- 
room schools teachers holding at least Normal 
Professional certificates and pay them the salary 
they would draw in the city. Such a policy would 
hold the best teachers in our rural schools and 
would quickly lift rural life upon a higher level 
of living. It would add to the culture, happiness, 
and satisfaction of rural life more than any other 
single achievement. 
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4. Low standards of health. The open country 


ought to be the most healthful place in the world 
to live, but statistics show that it is not. Ina 
survey of ten thousand homes in Indiana less 
than two per cent were found to be sanitary. In 
another survey of typical homes in West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Mississippi, and Maryland less 
than one-half of one per cent of rural homes had 
inside toilets. In one county more than seventy 
five per cent of the homes had no privies of any 
kind. ‘Rural children have more physical defects 
than urban children. The death rate in urban 
centers is not so great as in rural sections. Medi- 
cal service is inadequate. Sickness due to in- 
sanitary conditions and the lack of healthful 
practices has been a great drain upon the physical 
This fact is another 
progress and rural 
In considering the rural health prob- 


resources of rural people. 


serious barrier to rural 
happiness. 
lem let us keep in mind the fact that the open 
country can be made as healthful as urban cen- 
ters. The task of bringing this about belongs 
particularly to the Department of Health, the 
The 


State government should help and will help in 


rural school, and the medical profession. 


every possible way these three agencies in raising 
the standards of rural health. 

Il‘urther discussion of this subject is prohibited 
by space. Other barriers will be discussed in a 
later article. I want to close this discussion by 
giving a quotation from K. L. Butterfield’s ex- 
cellent book entitled Rural Progress, page 52: 
g, is the 


“What is wanted, and is rapidly coming, 
breaking down of those barriers which have s0 
long differentiated country from urban life; the 
extinction of that social ostracism which has been 
the farmer’s fate, the obliteration of that line 
which for many a youth has marked the bounds 
of opportunity; in fact, the creation of a rural 
society whose advantages, rewards, perogatives, 
chances for service, means of culture, and pleas- 
ures are representative of the best and sanest life 
that the accumulated wisdom of the ages can pre- 
scribe for mankind.” 
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HOW THE NEWPORT NEWS HIGH SCHOOL IMPROVES THE READING 
ABILITIES OF ITS PUPILS 


RED M. ALEXANDER, principal of the 
} Newport News High School, has made a 


very significant report on his plan for 
classifying first-year pupils on the basis of read- 


ing ability. 


The following is a brief of his in- 
teresting report. 

Considering the remarkably high limits which 
efficient teaching will enable one to attain in 
speed and comprehension in reading and know- 
ing that rate of progress in all high school sub- 
jects depends upon the pupil’s ability to read with 
a reasonable degree of speed and to understand 
what he reads, the Newport News High School 
places great emphasis on remedial instruction in 
reading. 

Accordingly the school undertakes the two- 
fold job: 

l. Of discovering the freshmen below the 
standard, diagnosing their specific difficulties, 
and focusing unlimited effort on developing them 
to the upper limit of their capacities in reading 
ability. 

2. Of discovering the freshmen above the 
standard, segregating them, preventing them 
from falling into bad reading habits, and en- 
abling them to establish reading technique com- 
mensurate with their abilities by providing for 
them a rich and abundant supply of reading ma- 
terial under the expert direction of the teacher. 

A brief summary of the procedures used in 
solving this problem and some of the results 
during the second semester of the session 1929- 
1930 will indicate the degree of success achieved 
and some of the possibilities of the plan. 

Early in January, 1930, the principal adminis- 
tered the Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form 
A, and the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test, 
Form 1, to all prospective incoming freshmen. 
The scores on these tests were correlated with 
each other and with the mental ages, and intelli- 
gence quotients derived from giving the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Form A, 


There were 90 pupils in the group thus tested. 
Their reading ages and ranks in comparison with 
national standards were determined. Diagnoses 
of the strength and weakness of each pupil were 
made on the following bases: (1) word meaning, 
(2) rate, (3) fact material, (4) total meaning, 
(5) central thought, (6) following directions, 
(7) organization. Using these seven reading 
abilities, a reading profile chart was made for 
each pupil showing his general grade level in 
reading and his grade level in each of the seven 
reading abilities listed above. 

After a thorough evaluation of all of the re- 
sults of the tests in reading and _ intelligence, 
these 90 pupils were classified in English I, 
which is a course in reading and literature, in 
three sections—X, Y, and Z—on the basis of 
their scores on the Sangren-Woody Reading 
Test. The three sections were placed in the 
same period in vertical fashion, each having a 
different teacher. This plan provides opportun- 
ity for shifting pupils up and down at any time 
without disturbing the pupil’s or the school’s 
schedule as error in placement is discovered or 
remedial instruction improves the reading ability 
of an individual pupil sufficiently to justify trans- 
ferring him to a higher section. Of course, all 
of this was done before the close of the first 
semester. When the graduates of the seventh 
grades were transferred to the high school on 
January 27, 1930, the first day of the second 
semester, they found their schedule cards await- 
ing them and began their work without delay. 
All of the 33 pupils in Section X were either 
above or very close to the national standard for 
the eighth grade. 


Limitations of space forbid a detailed descrip- 
tion of methods used. The head of the English 
department and the three teachers concerned are 
applying the scientific conclusions of the many 
valuable researches made in the field of reading 
during the last several years. Each classroom is 


fitted up attractively as a laboratory. In addi- 
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tion to the general school library where these 
freshmen have six lessons a semester in the use 
of a library each classroom has its own library 
consisting of a rich selection of books suited to 
the age and grade level of the pupils as shown 
by scientific research. The starting point in any 
remedial program in reading is an abundant 
and rich supply of good books that are interest- 
ing, easy to read, displayed attractively in the 
classroom, and in easy reach of the pupil. 
Some years ago five books a year studied care- 
fully in class were regarded as a reasonable 
standard in literature. While standards for out- 
side reading were rather nebulous under the old 
fashioned book report system, a book a month 
read by every pupil was considered satisfactory. 
One encouraging result of the present plan is 
that Section Z, which started out as the weakest 
group in reading ability at our first stock taking 
on April 1, 1930, has done more work and better 
work in two months than the average class did 
The reading ac- 
the 
period of two months ending April 1, 1930, is as 


in a semester ten years ago. 
complished by each of three groups during 


follows: 
Section Z, the weak group, has studied three 
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books in class, namely, The Arabian Nights, 
David Copperfield, and Treasure Island. 
side reading by individual pupils in this group 


Out- 


ranged from no outside reading by one pupil to 
24 books read by the member of the group read- 
The 


class was 5.8 books and the median was 3. 


for the 


The 


ing the largest number. average 
26 pupils in the group read 150 books. 

Section Y, the middle group, has studied three 
books in class, namely, David Copperfield, Silas 
This 


group of 31 pupils read 210 books in two months 


Marner, and The Merchant of Venice. 


outside of class or an average of 7 and a median 
of 6 for the class. One pupil did no outside 
reading while 18 was the largest number of 
books read by any pupil in the group. 

Section X, the high group, studied five books 
in class, namely, David Copperfield, Treasure 
Island, The Oregon Trail, Silas Marner, and The 
Merchant of J enice. 
class in two months a total of 


This group of 33 pupils 
read outside of 
700. books. 
ber of books read 8 and the one reading the high- 
read 53. 


The pupil reading the lowest num- 
est number The average number of 
books read by the group was 21.21. The median 


was 21. 





Practical Supervision 
By C. K. HOLSINGER, Chatham 


DISCUSSION of 
would naturally fall under the following 


practical supervision 
general heads: Content of subject matter, 
methods of instruction, success of instruction, 
training of teachers, routine activities contribut- 
ing directly to pupil development, and pupil 
guidance. 

Content of Subject Matter—As far as possible 
a principal should be entirely familiar with the 
sundry items which comprise the content of each 
subject taught in grades one to eleven inclusive. 
He should recognize what units of work in each 
subject are most important and what are rela- 
tively least important. To have this knowledge 
requires that he be quite well informed concern- 
ing the State Course of Study and, within limits, 
cach adopted textbook, certainly the latter where 
option is permitted. He should be acquainted 
at first hand with as much supplementary ma- 


terial of all types as possible. He should read 


professional literature widely, subscribing to at 
least one periodical in each of the fields under 
his control. As far as his ability permits he should 
purchase, read, and assimilate recognized books 
in each of these fields, namely, lower elementary 
grades, upper elementary grades, elementary and 
secondary school administration, and each of the 
special subjects in each type of school. 

There should be frequent conferences with the 
teachers individually. If the principal has the 
confidence of his faculty many such conferences 
will be sought. Others should be asked by the 
principal. During these conferences information 
as to ground already covered and to be covered, 
units of textbook and Course of Study content 
to be stressed or omitted, supplementary ma- 
terials to be used, progress of class in respect to 
minimum subject matter content, ability of class 


in respect to minimum subject matter content, 
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special subject matter problems, etc. will be 
givell consideration. 

In the reading suggested above enrichment 
materials will be discovered. These should be 
passed on to the teacher most directly concerned. 
Often the daily paper, popular magazines, and 
ocial contacts furnish valuable ideas worth giv- 
ing out as suggestions. 

In case of the inexperienced teacher or of the 
teacher with whose work the principal is unin- 
formed he should ask that all supplementary ma- 
terials be submitted for approval before use. 

If the principal is to keep in touch with the 
content of the subject matter being taught he 
should require lesson plans of all his teachers. 
In case of the beginning teacher the weekly les- 
sn plans should be prefaced by at least a semes- 
ter outline or skeleton plan of the work to be 
done during this time. 

A successfully used weekly lesson plan for 
dementary teachers has spaces for recording 
page limits, topics to be stressed most, chief aim 
of the day, and the method of instruction to be 
used. A similar form for high school teachers 
as spaces for text page limits, topics to be 
stressed most, library references to be read by 
pupils, written work to be required of the class, 
and experiments, etc. to be performed. 

Thus the principal can indirectly control (su- 
yervise) this part of the teachers work. He will 
know much more of what is being included in 
the course by this briefly outlined procedure 
than he could possibly learn by a few weekly 
lirect observations alone. And, incidentally, not 

single direct class observation is necessary. 
\dditional thought will readily suggest more 
daborate plans for the practical supervision of 
the subject matter content of the instruction in 
the school. 

Methods of Instruction—To supervise practi- 
ally the teachers’ methods of instruction indi- 
rectly, that is, with a minimum of visitation, is 
dependent upon certain more or less both tangi- 
ile and intangible personal factors of the prin- 
ipal. One of these factors is experience. By ex- 
perience the principal becomes able to “sense” 
that degree of success or failure of a teacher 
vhich is due to methods of instruction. This is 
statement that almost every experienced suc- 


cessful principal will approve but it is one sus- 
ceptible neither to proof nor to refutation. An- 
other is a general personal knowledge of ap- 
proved methods. Still another is a friendly, ap- 
proachable, co-operative relaltionship with his 
teachers. Another is a mental alertness to ob- 
serve all that goes on and to interpret it prop- 
erly. If he “knows what it is all about” and is 
observant he will learn much—he knows not 
how. The attitude of the teacher, the conversa- 
tions of pupils, the examination of questions, pu- 
pil marks, the right sort of popularity, etc. are 
symptoms which aid the mentally alert princi- 
pal in “sensing” or diagnosing the type of meth- 
ods used by his individual teachers. 

Occasional visits with a definite purpose in 
mind will enable the principal to check up on 
his opinion thus formed and to feel certain that 
he is being fair. He may, for example, sense 
that the teacher does not use the question skil- 
fully. A few class visitations will prove him 
right or wrong. Or he may be doubtful about 
the teacher’s clarity of explanation, or skill in 
making assignments, or correct idea concerning 
drill, etc. 

The principal may supervise the growingly 
popular contract method of teaching with a min- 
imum of direct observation ; it may be with none. 

Some explicit instruction in testing and ex- 
amination methods followed by a careful ex- 
amination of the questions in advance of their 
use is quite advisable. Discussions of results 
therefrom should follow. A careful reading of 
Odell’s Traditional xaminations and New-Type 
Tests will be a major help in this. 

Under the Virginia hour plan for high school 
periods, not to mention this important phase of 
clementary teaching, direction of pupil study is a 
very important portion of all teachers’ work. For 
the most part training in direction of study falls 
to the lot of the principal. Several bulletins from 
Dr. S. B. Hall, while he was supervisor of 
secondary education in Virginia, are valuable 
aids in this. Many books which contribute nota- 
bly to this educational procedure are on the mar- 
ket. There should be occasional conferences with 
teachers to check up on this work and to discuss 
problems. 

When it has been clearly established that a 
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teacher needs help the principal should suggest 
certain readings, explaining why, and follow 
later with a conference to ascertain whether the 
information has been profitable. 

Every recitation period is divided by the 
All 
teachers need to be kept conscious of this neces- 
sity. Circumstances will govern the means the 
principal uses to establish and maintain this im- 
portant habit on the part of his corps of in- 


skilled teacher into certain flexible parts. 


structors. 

In English, mathematics, and history, work 
books, many of which are published, are not 
only quite worth while per se but are invaluable 
as a means for the principal to keep in touch 
with pupil instruction. A half hour after school 
spent in looking through them, followed by a 
conference with the teacher, will definitely pro- 
duce results. This is true also of notebooks. 

Home assignments should be checked by the 
principal always when departmental teaching 1s 
the custom and it is advisable where a single 
teacher instructs an entire grade. Otherwise the 
pupils may be overburdened or may have too 
little to do. Types of home work should be 
scrutinized to see that, as far as possible, they 
do not lend themselves readily to parental rather 
than to pupil activity. 

From time to time informal conversations 
with the individual teacher about his work, prob- 
lems, plans, etc. will result in much valuable in- 
formation concerning the teacher’s methods of 
instruction. 

Waples, in his book entitled Problems in 
Classroom Method, names as primary factors in 
supervision of instruction the following teaching 
difficulties: subject matter, directing learning, 
classroom management, pupil co-operation, pu- 
pil traits and teacher traits. Under each of these 
heads individually are listed from eight to six- 
teen common difficulties encountered by the in- 
structor. It is quite doubtful whether the prin- 
cipal of the typical Virginia consolidated high 
and elementary school has time enough for di- 
rect supervision to use successfully Waples’ 
plan. However, he can easily adapt the plan to 
a self-supervision sheet for the use of the teacher 
and encourage each one to supervise himself con- 
sciously by it. From time to time he may take 
this sheet and discuss frankly with the teacher 
the rating which the teacher gives himself. 
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Success of Instruction—Jhe method of deter- 
mining the success of instruction, in case the 
principal frankly tries to supervise practically, 
differs little from that used by the supervisor 
who uses direct methods exclusively. The real 
difference lies in his delegating to others some of 
the detailed indicative work. How this comes 
about will be self-evident from the context. 

Where records covering a term of years are 
available a direct comparison will be significant, 
An unaccountable slump in the progress of a 
group as a whole hints strongly of teacher in- 
efficiency. 


tion the pupils’ preparation is a factor which 
must not be overlooked. 

The principal may judge the success of in- 
struction by giving to the pupils, with the in- 
structor’s help, from time to time, tests whose 
questions he has devised with much care for the 
purpose of learning whether fundamental facts 
have been grasped and whether applications can 
be made. At times these tests should be con- 
structed from the teacher’s own lesson plans. 
The results will show whether he has success- 
fully accomplished what he personally planned 
to do. 

The statistically minded principal will find a 
mathematical plan for judging success of instruc- 
tion in a recent book entitled Statistical Method 
in Education by Holzinger of the University of 
Chicago. 

Personal conversations with the pupils will 
show readily whether the instruction has been 
efficient. To protect the teacher these conversa- 
tions must be quite diplomatic. 

The conscientious teacher will voluntarily pre- 
sent his problems of instruction to the capable 
respected principal when he feels that he is not 
getting his message across in a successful man- 
ner. This should be encouraged. 

In determining success of instruction, as in 
following the method of instruction, much infor- 
mation will be got intangibly. However, the prit- 
cipal should be very careful to sift all such evi- 
dence, whether favorable or unfavorable to the 
teacher, if he is to be just. 


The principal may feel reasonably satisfied 
with that teacher who, session after session, pro 
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motes or passes pupils who readily advance in 
their next subjects or grades and of whom there 
is no criticism by the current session teacher. 

Except where they have been given consist- 
ently session after session and norms for the in- 
dividual school thereby established Standardized 
Tests are believed by many to be overrated as 
reliable measures of success of instruction. This 
is specially true for the typical school defined in 
this article. 

Except in rare instances the per cents of pro- 
motions (passes) and failures are indices of the 
success of instruction. Too high a per cent of 
failures may show inefficient instruction some- 
where. In justice to the current session teacher 
the principal must consider the quality of teach- 
ing of former sessions and the mental endow- 
ment of the class individually. A_ principal 
should keep careful session records of these per 
cents for comparison purposes as they are very 
indicative. 

A filing of such tests and examinations as were 
devised to cover basic content and ability of ap- 
plication and the occasional giving of them to 
subsequent groups will result in valuable com- 
parisons of success in instruction providing the 
groups are approximately equal in ability and 

ave had nearly equal former instruction. 

Teacher Training—The principal who desires 
maximum success should ever study how his 
teachers may become more efficient and should 
ass on to his teachers all worth while sugges- 
tions gained by this study. 

At the first of each session it is well to dis- 


uss the pupil marking system with the teachers. 


From time to time the teachers’ marks should be 
tabulated individually and collectively. Com- 
parisons should be made and shown between in- 

teachers and between the individual 
teacher and the collective result or school com- 
posite. 

A valuable book to use almost as a handbook 
in teacher training in service is Stark’s Every 
Teacher's Problems. While this book is not of 
fecent publication it is most practical and perti- 
nent. The Waples book referred to previously 
's also good for this purpose. Many case prob- 
lms and suggested solutions are discussed 
therein, 


Most teachers, probably beginners and teachers 


of very long experience specially, need definite 
help—the beginners because of inexperience and 
the teacher of much experience of the quite hu- 
man tendency to become fixed in routine and 
even ossified in method. Conferences, sugges- 
tions, encouragement, and recommendations are 
in order. 

Each teacher has certain monitorial duties. 
The school should be a unit in its routine forms 
of activity. Definite instructions and persistent 
checking of performance are necessary. 

Too frequently a class is thought of in the 
aggregate rather than as individuals. This is a 
fatal path of least resistance and an easy one to 
follow. The efficient principal keeps the neces- 
sity for the studying of the individual child con- 
stantly before his teachers. Broadly speaking, 
each child does satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
school work. The child doing satisfactory work 
must be studied and encouraged lest he acquire 
habits which may endanger his continued success. 
The child doing unsatisfactory work must be 
diagnosed and every possible remedy must be 
prescribed to the end that he may become as pro- 
ficient as his native ability, environment and 
previous training will permit. Each child is a 
sort of individual “laboratory specimen,” speak- 
ing in terms of the scientist. The principal 
should so instruct and so inspire his teachers. A 
book of value in this work is Mort’s The Indi- 
vidual Pupil. 

Routine Activities Contributing Directly to 
Pupil Development—Certain practically routine 
activities of the principal are supervisory in that 
they contribute directly to pupil progress. Some 
of these are primarily a duty of the principal, 
others require attention from both principal and 
teachers ; and some are the work of the teachers 
under the direction of the principal. 

The principal should keep under close obser- 
vation the pupil marks which are given periodi- 
cally. As frequently as possible he should 
scrutinize the pupil report cards individually. 
Occasionally parents need to be consulted con- 
cerning these marks. These conversations might 
include the parents of every child, when such is 
possible, at some time during the session. The 
parents Of the child doing “A” work should be 
congratulated. The parents of the child doing 
“F” work should be interviewed. The same is 
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true of the child himself. Often a talk with the 
teacher will open an avenue of endeavor which 
will prove beneficial to all concerned. 

At the time school opens the principal who 
looks after the school consistently most likely 
presents to each teacher a typewritten copy of all 
school routine activities and complete directions 
for both co-operative endeavor and specific in- 
These are discussed. They pro- 
misunderstandings and 


dividual duties. 
vide for avoidance of 
failures to perform duties pertaining to pupil 
welfare. They are a form of advance super- 
vision. They enable the principal to locate 
quickly responsibility for any point of trouble in 
pupil development contributed by school routine. 

‘rom time to time special instructions to 
teachers will be necessary. These should be in 


writing also. When directions are matters of 
record a check-up is easy. 

Principal and teachers alike may profitably 
visit the homes of pupils. This is true in most 
communities. To divide responsibility and effort 
a home visitation schedule might be advisable. 
At some times during the session each home 
might well receive at least two visits from fac- 
ulty members. The teacher calling should be 
supplied with data concerning each child from 
that home. Possibly the principal should direct 
most of his visitation efforts to special cases de- 
serving or needing attention, reserving profes- 
sional calls by courtesy for odd times. Assuredly 
he could not include himself in the fixed school 
visitation schedule. 

Regular faculty meetings in a Virginia con 
solidated high and elementary school of the 
typical size are a waste of time except when 
definitely planned with activities uniformly vital 
to each teacher individually and to all collectively. 
The problems of the group are too individual and 
their interests, training, experience, etc. are too 
widely distributed to have more than a_ very 
limited number of 
Only a few meetings for planning group pupil 
Pertinent purposes which 


valuable points of contact. 


welfare are necessary. 
may be mentioned are general instruction, for- 
mation of policy, completion of plans, co-opera- 
tive work, review of school 
etc. Individual or 


should be substituted for faculty meetings. 


accomplishment, 


conferences 
More 


will be accomplished, time will be saved and a 


small group 
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better spirit will exist when the latter plan js 
substituted for a faculty meeting in which two- 
thirds of the teachers are of necessity entirely 
disinterested most of the time. Book study 
groups should include only those directly con- 
cerned, Very few education books can be dis- 
covered which equally adapt themselves to the 
problems of the Latin instructor and of the 
teacher of the first grade in the elementary 
school. Yet many schools try to have book study 
faculty meetings which each teacher attends, — 

I*xtra-curricular activities of pupils are best 
handled through the agency of the faculty ad- 
viser or faculty committees. The principal prob- 
ably appoints his committees and meets with 
each to form plans. Likewise he discusses plans 
with the faculty adviser in case such is the pro- 
cedure. [rom time to time he hears reports 
concerning the activities to date. He makes 
suggestions when such seem desirable. Com- 
mittees or faculty advisers probably look after 
athletics, 4-H clubs, 


special subject clubs, student council organiza- 


forensic organizations, 
tions, ete. 

Pupil Guidance—Pupil guidance is relatively 
It is still in the 


Plans are in process of for- 


a new function of the school. 
experimental stage. 
from the office 


mation for definite instructions 


of the State Board of Education. Publication of 
these will be of material service. Decause of this 
and because it is being recognized everywhere as 
fundamental the principal of the typical school 
should include guidance in his list of supervisory 
activities. He should supervise its performance 
closely. Since his time is limited by his teaching 
and other duties he should use indirect methods 
of control for the most part. His direct contact 
with his pupils, except in his classes, will be 
mainly-in pupil registration, making records, in 
specting and making reports, occasional pupil 
conferences and in certification to other schools. 

The registration of the pupils for high school 
work should be deliberate enough to insure the 
best interests of the pupils. Hence the spring, 
near the close of the session, is the better time. 
Parental advice and wishes should be given due 
consideration. Pupil aptitudes, peculiarities and 
environment must be kept in mind. As he records 
the work of the pupils the principal should study 


the pupil and plan for his good. 
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The principal should have personal confer- 
ences with each pupil as often as possible, spe- 
cially with the seniors and first year pupils. 
Probably no single factor contributes as much to 
the principal’s grip on his school as cordial re- 
lations with the student body. 

To be a real guiding influence in their lives, 
that is, a practical supervisor of pupil conduct, 
this is an excellent method to use. 

The principal may indirectly keep in touch 
with the children by the use of daily forms sub- 
mitted by the teachers. Some of these are at- 
tendance reports, punctuality reports, scholar- 
ship reports, delinquency reports, etc. He will 
follow these up as the occasion requires. 

The pupils’ physical welfare is probably di- 
rectly in the hands of his adviser or grade 
teacher. The principal, however, should keep in 
close touch to the end that inspections and ex- 
aminations are made at the required intervals, 
that physical corrections are encouraged, that 
conditions of health are observed, and that health 
ideals are stressed whenever they can be cor- 
related with other school work. He should do 
this by conferences and through the use of re- 
uired reports and records. 

From time to time the principal may set aside 
periods of time for special “drives” and practices. 
Many schools have annually or by semesters 
Good I¢nglish Week,” 
Week,” “Find Yourself Week,” ete. 
the principal is the guide. 

Within 


principal should see that his pupils think about 


“Lady and Gentleman 
Of course 


local limits to a certain degree the 


possible future vocations. Vrevious to a study 
{ vocations there should be a period of teacher 
lirected self-analysis by each pupil in which the 
pupil studies his own personal traits, likes, dis- 
likes, aptitudes, opportunities, environment, etc. 
This should be followed by a period of more or 
less intensive study of vocations with a listing 
oi the requirements for success in each, Theo- 
retically, then, the pupil will be able to decide, 
tentatively, where he would fit. This work should 
be delegated to a faculty guidance committee of 
vhich the principal is a member. At times it 
may be possible to handle this work through the 
agency of individual teachers who work accord- 
fin 'te instructions. 


ao t 1 
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Pupils should be informed concerning the va- 


The principal 
That 
principal who persistently attempts to limit this 


rious colleges and universities. 
should see that they get this information. 
information of his pupils and encourages attend- 
ance upon a particular institution of higher learn- 
ing may be a loyal alumnus but he is assuredly 
not working to the advantage of his pupils. 

Other guidance program factors will occur to 
the principal. He will start them to functioning 
and will then supervise the accomplishment 
thereof practically. 

As an abridged summary of this discussion, 
which has been indicative rather than compre- 
hensive, a self-rating card for the principal of 
the typical consolidated high and elementary 
school is hereafter suggested. Naturally it is 
based upon this article... The score values are 
arbitrary. Their relative values are problemati- 
cal. If the principal will rate himself by it and 
thereby be caused to practice introspection the 
main end in view will be attained regardless of 
the rating total. To a degree his skill as a prac- 
tical supervisor will be indicated. 

Self-Rating Card for the Practical Supervisor 


Content of Subject Matter (200) 
Am [I familiar with school subject matter 


Fo OE LT ET Oe Pee eC ee 70 
Do I know in detail what subject matter 

8 ee 100 
Do I give assistance in supplementary 

WE CES ike icencdiecccivens 30 

Methods of Instruction (300) 
Do I personally know general methods of 

II ace ok eens oxGiweietats 60 
Do f visit classes occasionally with a defi- 

WUE PUT PORE? .... osc ceccceesvcceses 40 
Do I give suggestions to teachers?...... 50 
Do I hold conferences with teachers?... 70 
Do I investigate tangible and intangible 

i. ee ae 50 


Can I “sense” the situation accurately?.. 30 


Success of Instruction (150) 


Do I consider records and reports intelli- 
gently ? 3: 
Do I give tests as checks on instruction? 35 
Do I check up on reasons for failures?.. 30 
Do IT make comparisons?.............. 20 
Do I confer with pupils? .........0605.5- 10 
(Continued on Page 432) 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


He following general plan has been set up 

by the State Board of Education for the 

distribution of the elementary and equali- 
zation funds for the next school year. 

1. A supplement to any county which needs 
it to maintain the minimum school facility out- 
lined below and a bonus to any county which 1s 
now maintaining reasonably adequate facilities. 

2. No county to receive a less amount than 
that guaranteed under Section 135 of the Con- 
stitution. 

3. A minimum facility for every county in the 
State is established, as follows: 

One teacher for every twenty five pupils in 
average daily attendance for the school year 
1929-30, the teacher to have not less than two 
years of professional training, though reim- 
bursement will be allowed for teachers with less 
professional training for the school year 1930-31. 
For each unit of twenty five pupils, teaching fa- 
cilities shall be furnished from local funds con- 
sisting of necessary wall maps, supplementary 
readers and reference books. ‘The schoolroom 
shall meet in reasonable fashion the general re- 
quirements of law as to light, ventilation and 
sanitation, with sanitary toilets, either within or 
without the building. A minimum term of eight 
months for every unit of twenty five pupils shall 
be maintained. 

4. The county shall provide from local funds 
for operation and maintenance an amount ap- 
proximately equal to the amount set up for 
teachers’ salaries from local funds. 

5. State reimbursement from special funds 
will be based upon a minimum salary scale of 
sixty dollars per month for each white teacher 
employed, plus ten dollars per month allowed 
for each year of professional training not to 
exceed five years; for negro teachers, a basic 
salary of forty five dollars per month, plus five 
dollars for each year of professional training. 

6. It is assumed that the county shall con- 
tribute from local sources for teachers’ salaries 
approximately the average for the State, which 
will be $225 for each white teacher for the term, 
If, in the case 


and $100 for each negro teacher. 


of any so-called backward county, the amounts 
thus derived are in excess of the sums paid local- 
ly for the current year on the present rate of 
local levies, adjustments may be made, since it 
is not the purpose of the State Board to force 
an increase in local levies in order to share in 
the equalization fund. 

7. On the basis of the above salary scale for 
an eight months’ term, the State Board will pay 
to any county needing it the difference between 
the amount now received from State and local 
sources for teachers’ salaries and the amount 
necessary for the operation of all of the schools 
in the county for eight months. 

8. For counties already maintaining superior 
facilities a bonus will be allowed approximating 
ten per cent of the general appropriation for the 
current year, plus the amount now received from 
the elementary fund. 

9. As far as funds will permit special pro- 
vision will be made to reimburse counties for 
the operation of small isolated schools, operated 
with less than twenty five pupils, which schools 
cannot be reasonably consolidated. 

It will be observed that in this plan the amount 
of the teacher’s salary from local sources, say 
$225, for white teachers is a constant for teach- 
ers of all grades, whereas the State reimburse- 
ment is increased in proportion to the advanced 
training of the teachers. The increment from 
the State for a given county will, therefore, de- 
pend in a large measure upon the increase in the 
number of well qualified teachers. If, for in- 
stance, a teacher with no professional training 
is employed, the salary for eight months is $480. 
The local amount is $225 and the State supple- 
ment is only $255. If, on the other hand, a 
teacher with four years’ training is employed 
the salary is $800. The local amount remains 
the same, $225, but the State’s reimbursement is 
increased at once to $575. It is the policy of 
the State Board to encourage the employment 
of the better grade of teachers, and the added 
amount necessary for this purpose is proposed 
to be provided entirely from State funds. 

The quality of instruction is the largest soli- 
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tary factor in equalization, and for this reason 
it has received appropriate emphasis in the plan 
set up. 

Latitude will be allowed in the application of 
the salary scale for the session 1930-31 because 
of the fact that a number of counties have al- 
ready appointed teachers, and in all cases local 
funds for next year have already been deter- 
lor the year following it is urged that 
the State appropriation will be increased only 
in ratio to the increased number of highly quali- 
fied teachers employed. 


BASIS OF ESTIMATING STATE 
APPROPRIATION 

On the basis of one teacher for each twenty 
five pupils in average daily attendance multiply 
the number of white teachers in each classifica- 
tion by the amount allowed from the State for 
that classification to ascertain the State appro- 
priation. 


mined. 


Multiply the number of white teachers by the 
onstant amount, $225, for each white teacher, 
and the number of negro teachers by $100, and 
add to the State salary to ascertain the total 
salary for the county. 


WHITE 
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In those cases in which the salary from local 
funds on the above basis is perceptibly larger 
than the amount from local funds for the cur- 
rent year, corrections will be made in accord- 
ance with a well defined plan set up in this 
Department to determine the local capacity of 
the county to care for its share of school op- 
eration. 

Latitude will be permitted for the session 
1930-31 in the application of the salary scale set 
up below for the reason that in a large number 
of counties teachers have already been appoint- 
ed. It is urged, however, that for the follow- 
ing session the number of teachers with higher 
qualifications be increased, if larger funds are 
to be expected from the State. 


Until the plan for rural supervision becomes 
more adequate, the disbursements of State funds 
must be on the basis of college and professional 
training without proper regard for practical ex- 
perience and length of service. This latter con- 
sideration should be taken into account by the 
county school board in estimating appropriate 
increments in salary based upon efficiency of 
service, 


_ NEGRO © 
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CULTURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 414) 

Students are often interested in spite of them- 
elves. Foreign languages often attract those 
who like no other subject. If their parents fear 
they are wasting time, I can tell them that their 
children are being broadened. They are learn- 
ing to speak another language and, in doing so, 
will begin to speak more clearly their native 


tongue. If they were learning merely to make 
translations their time would be ill spent but in 
this day of travel and educational advantages, 
every language teacher can make his language 
vital and true. The student will know something 
of international good will and tolerance in gain- 
ing affection for a foreign nation. In speaking 
another tongue than one’s own, there is a novelty 
of pleasure found in no other cultural pastime. 
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Financing the Library 
By A. R. MARSHALL, Principal, Burkeville 


NE of the greatest needs in Virginia high 

schools is larger and better equipped li- 

braries. Both the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States have recog- 
nized the value of reference and supplemental 
books as evidenced by more stringent library re- 
quirements. 

The purpose of this article is to show how 
one school is financing the purchase of its books 
and periodicals. briefly, the plan is that every 
pupil in the school is charged a library fee of 
fifty cents, the money obtained in this way being 
used mostly for the purchase of forty dollar unit 
libraries through the State-aid plan. 

The present session is the third school year 
the plan has been in operation. Originally, only 
three grades purchased books by charging a 
fee, the books bought being those that were 
required to be read. The pupils were given the 
option of buying the books themselves or pay- 
ing a small fee for their use. In the second 
grade, several sets of books on the supplemen- 
tary list were bought, a set of history readers 
and other books were bought by the third grade, 
while the sixth grade purchased a set of silent 
All of 


these books were got through the State-aid plan. 


readers and a set of geography readers. 


After explaining the plan very carefully to the 
parents we had their co-operation in the pay- 
ment of the fees. 

At the beginning of the present session a li- 
brary fee of fifty cents was required of every 
pupil in the school, It has been explained to 
the parents that with seventeen dollars (two dol- 
lars for carriage) we can secure a forty dollar 


unit library of about fifty two dollars worth of 


books. 


their retail prices and then using them each year 


By getting the books at about one-third 


until they wear out we are able to save the 
parents some money and at the same time build 
up a library that will make possible more 
thorough instruction. Some of the books are 
bought in sets while a large number are single 
copies. Part of the money went to purchase 
encyclopedias, dictionaries and periodicals and 
it is likely that in the future some of it will be 
spent for furniture and other equipment. 

Perhaps several examples will show the prac- 
ticability of the plan. In one of our high school 
classes we are using two of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Kach of these books retails at about sixty cents, 
We have bought them in sets so pupils in this 
class can have the use of the books upon the 
payment of the library fee. A number of supple- 
mentary readers in addition to the basal texts 
are required in the second grade. These books 
have also been bought in sets for the use of the 
pupils so that the parents are relieved of the 
necessity of buying them. 

It is surprising how short a length of time it 
takes to build up a library by the regular and 
systematic purchase of books and reference ma- 
terial in the form of dictionaries, periodicals and 
encyclopedias. For example, during the last 
three years over two hundred fifty books have 
been added to the library of the second grade 
while in the high school the increase has been 
about the same. If a school wishes to use funds 
from other sources to finance its library needs, 
the money so used is well spent; however, the 
experience of the writer is that there are the 
proverbial “hundred and one things” to do with 
one’s money so that a plan that succeeds be- 


cause of its own merits may be worth trying. 





to Columbus should arrange to join this party. 


will be served at this hotel. 


Write C. J. 





TO COLUMBUS N. E. A. MEETING 


Special pullman over the Norfolk and Western Railway will carry the Virginia party to Columbus. 
This car will leave Norfolk at 12:15 P. M. June 28, Richmond at 12:35, Petersburg at 2:05, Lynchburg 
at 5:00 and Roanoke at 6.40, and will arrive in Columbus Sunday morning at 7 :25. 
We can make reservation for you on this pullman. Vir- 
ginia headquarters will be at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel and the Virginia breakfast Tuesday morning, July 1, 


Heatwole, Richmond, for further information. 


All Virginians going 
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BASIS FOR THE ADOPTION OF 
TEXTBOOKS 


The State Board of Education at its meeting 


May 28, 1930, adopted the following recommen- 


lation made by the Textbook Committee : 


Elementary Books, Basal List 


|. Textbooks not to be changed: 

Civics, Dictionary, Spelling, Drawing, Geogra- 
phy, Music, Physiology and Hygiene, Reading, 
except for grades six and seven, Writing. 

Textbooks to be eliminated from the basal 
list: 

\yriculture, Home Economics, Aldine system 
of Reading. 

3. Textbooks on following subjects to be open 
for consideration: 
\rithmetic, Language, Reading for grades six 
and seven, 
+, Textbooks on following subjects reserved for 
future consideration of the committee, who 
will report to the State Board: 

Community Civics adapted for rural schools, 
History. 

Report refers only to basal list. Report on 


supplementary list later. 


High School Basal List 


|. Textbooks not to be changed: 
bookkeeping, I-nglish Literature, American Lit- 


erature, French, German, European History, 
Latin Grammar for other than first year, Latin 
LEX), 
Solid 
Geometry, Trigonometry, Physiology, Physics, 


School 


Composition, Vergil’s Aeneid (Revised 
> 


Cicero’s Orations, Algebra, Plane and 


( hemistry (Revised), Biology, High 
Leography, Spanish. 
}; 


2. Textbooks eliminated from the basal list: 


Problems in American Democracy, Junior 


ScClence 

Textbooks on following subjects to be open 
for consideration for adoption: 

lirst and second year [English and Composi- 

tion, United States History, Civil Government 

ithe United States, General History of Europe, 

irst and second year Latin, Business Arithmetic, 


General Science. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


PLEASANT DAYS AHEAD 


Twenty of the best books published each month 
are added to a public circulating library and of- 
fered for loan at no cost except for postage and 
five cents for packing. Postage charges are low 
—Uncle Sam in his wisdom has ordained re- 
duced rates, about one-half, for library loans. 
Even a solid and substantial tome is sped on its 
way to any point in the State for a lowly nickel. 

This is, however, not a library of heavy works. 
It makes no pretensions to literary grandeur, 
though among its titles are some that will en- 
dure. Its chief merit is timeliness. It carefully 
selects the books that interest American readers, 
make up best-seller lists, pay publishers’ bills, 
and pop up in that oft-recurring line of neigh- 
borly small talk, “lave you read ——-?” It is 
good, mediocre, poor. It is, in short, the litera- 


ture of our day in the making. 


Skimming the cream from the stream of ink 
that flows from the printing presses is a lot of 
fun, as well as a mixed metaphor. There is no 
telling what the morrow will bring. It is hand- 
to-mouth pickings. Plans blithely made for serv- 
ing new dishes to titillate the palates of an in- 
creasing number of voracious readers are often 


changed without notice. 


jut there are books galore, and others will 
appear by the thousand in their day. This much 
is known for a certainty: There is enjoyment in 
books for every literate person, if he can but find 
the ones he likes. Keeping a succession of good 
books always ready to the hand is a golden rule 
of the abundant life. 

To help find the books for each individual 
taste, to help everyone keep a chosen volume al- 
The 
facilities of easy access to books are as near as 
your postoffice. “New 
the latest additions to the circulating library, are 


ways ready,—these are happy privileges. 
300ks to Lend,” lists of 
issued regularly and are gladly sent to all who 


apply for them to the Extension Department, 
University, Virginia. 
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THE TRIUMPHANT SOUTH 


The South has had a unique and heroic his- 
tory. By the wisdom and political sagacity of 
the sons of the South the foundations of Ameri- 


They led the first 
{ 


can independence were laid. 
American army to victory. The sons of the 
South were present at the birth of the nation and 
were among the leaders in the establishment of 
the principles of its government. The sons of the 
South were largely responsible for the political 
principles incorporated into the constitution and 
they interpreted it to the nation and to the world. 


The sons of the South in the highest official posi- 
tions guided the affairs of the nation in its most 
critical period. The sons of the South pointed the 
way to the glorious expansion of the nation to 
its present wide limits from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. All this can be of no small significance 
when taking a purview of the political history of 
this country. 

Then came that regrettable civil strife between 
the North and the South with all of its conse- 
quent Southern 
people, who had had so much to do in the laying 
system of demo- 


devastating results, and the 


of the foundations of a new 
cratic government, lay prostrate at the feet of a 
Then came a short period of 
suffering and silence. A little later the indomi- 
table spirit of the people asserted itself and the 
gathering 
reconstructing 
Writers 


conquering army. 


South rose again to its feet, and, 


strength, began a new life 
shattered economic and social systems. 
and public speakers describing the periods of 
the South’s comeback have referred to the stages 
of its growth as the devastated South, the pros- 
trate South, the struggling South, the rising 
South, the new South, the advancing South, and 
the time has come when we can speak of the 
triumphant South. In all the important factors 
of modern civilization, industry, commerce, eco- 
nomic status in general, education, political in- 
literature, art and science, the South has 
arrived at the high levels attained anywhere in 
Writers even in the North are now 
South’s complete comeback and 
are telling us about it. Recently Henry Seidel 
Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, made the following pertinent editorial pro- 
nouncement which should be of special interest 


high school and college teachers of English 


fluence, 


the country. 
recognizing the 


and literature: 
“Tf that malease of the restless mind which re- 


sults in literature is stirring anywhere in the 
United States it should be in the new South, The 
South is a box of fireworks awaiting a spark. 


It has at least three races: the mountaineer, the 
lowlander, and the negro. It has at least four 
: the negro’s, emotional, uninhibited ex- 
the rural and 


cultures 
cept by a sense of inferiority; 
mountain white’s puritanism, bristling with pre- 
judice ; the tradition of chivalry, generous living, 
and rich social intercourse inherited from the old 
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plantation class ; and an empty but persuasive ro- 
mance of ideals defeated, which, if not precisely 
a culture, has certainly made a way of living and 
thinking. The South, too, is conscious of its 
history, and that is an invaluable asset for litera- 
ture 

“Nothing much happened in the South, intel- 
lectually speaking, from Reconstruction to yes- 
The 


rapid industrialization of some of the Southern 


terday, but a great deal is happening now. 


States and the quick rise of most of them to 
prosperity seem to forecast another Middle 
West, but that is improbable...... 

“But in the South, all the way round from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, there is a tension that can be felt. 
There, if anywhere, are strong racial and re- 
gional characteristics diametrically opposed to the 
leveling influences of prosperous mechanization. 
There alone in the United States is a society 
that has been held back because it was poor—and 
now is growing rich. There are Americans who 
make their distinctive qualities felt in the most 
asual contacts, and yet, except for their negroes, 
have seldom found adequate expression in their 
l‘or the literature of the South has been 
all genre literature, local color, fanciful rather 


be y ik De 


than imaginative, tending always to sentimental 
romance, vivid, but neither broad nor deep. . 
...’ What the South will do is unguessable. It 
may even become a bad imitation of the Missis- 
ippi Valley, less cultivated, less acquisitive, less 
inventive in material things, but quite as rich. 

“This seems most improbable. Before the 
toughminded mountaineer becomes a robot he is 
likely to go through interesting phases, and his 
individualism should outlast present tendencies 
toward a socialistic uniformity. Before South- 
ern ideals of life as something to be handled gra- 
iously, with personal dignity and a willingness 
\o please, are absorbed into salesmanship, there 
is likely to be spiritual stocktaking. Life in a 
wciety given over to production is not so attrac- 
live that communities with different memories 
have only to see it in order to imitate. This 
sudden promotion to the status of a country that 
the stock market takes seriously is a test as to 
whether the South is really different. And the 
answer will be first seen in literature.” 

Editor Ellis of the Texas Outlook makes this 
omment on Dr. Canby’s editorial: 

“If there is any basis for the predicted possi- 


bilities of the South in literature, and we think 
there is, it should certainly catch the imagination 
of the school teachers of the South, for the 
teachers, and especially the English teachers, 
have an opportunity for creative teaching. Who 
knows what future Edgar Allan Poe, Sidney 
Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris, Henry W. Grady, 
or C, P. J. Mooney may be sitting unobstrusively 
in almost any classroom. 

“Garland Taylor, a Brookhaven High School 
boy, last year won national recognition for a 
short poem selected from thousands submitted 
to the Magazine World. 

“Verona Hardy, a Gulfport High School girl, 
won $4,000 in the National ‘irestone Essay Con- 
test the year before. No doubt others could be 
mentioned. 

“Our point is: Now is the time and the South 
is the place for teaching creative literature. 

“The teacher is the prospector. The schools of 
the South are the gold field. The prospector’s 
job is finding the gold.” 

Still another significant pronouncement comes 
from Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston. He says under the title 
America-Minded South: 

“Leadership in the South is not easily appre- 
ciated in the rest of the country. The editor of 
the Journal of Education for forty four years 
has been trying to prepare the rest of America 
for the creation of an America-minded South. 

“When North Carolina deposed Ohio from 
fifth place in amount of Federal taxes in 1926, 
it was regarded as accidental. When, in 1927, 
North Carolina threw Michigan out of fourth 
place, there was an attempt to excuse it because 
the industry in Michigan was local. In 1928, 
when North Carolina sidetracked Illinois, and 
took third place in Federal taxes, the North was 
Last year when North Carolina sur- 
ranked second in 


appalled. 
passed Pennsylvania and 
amount paid in Federal taxes there were all sorts 
of excuses offered by Northern industrialists, but 
when in 1930 Illinois University, second of the 
important State Universities of the country, went 
to North Carolina for its university president no 
one knew what to say. Silence was golden. 

“We suggest that America prepare itself for 
all sorts of thrills, for the America-minded 
South has scarcely begun demonstrating its cre- 
ative energy.” 
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THE PREVENTORIUM IN QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 

A few days ago, headquarters office received a 
letter from the chairman of a committee of a 
local association asking eleven questions calling 
for specific information concerning the Preven- 
torium. In the = initial writer 
makes the statement that some members of his 


“are of the opinion that the 


paragraph the 


local association 
Preventorium is not a very desirable part of the 
University Hospital.” Irom this it would appear 
that there is still some misunderstanding among 
the teachers of the State as to the exact location 
and relation of the Preventorium to the Univer- 
sity Hospital We have carefully prepared 
answers to each of the eleven questions and are 
printing them here for the information of other 
teachers in the State who may not be informed 
as to these details. The questions and answers 
are: 

1. Are any patients other than teachers placed 
in the Preventorium, especially if the regular 
facilities of the University Hospital should be- 
come crowded 7 

Answer: Our contract with the Hospital au- 
thorities, on account of the fact that the physi- 
cians and surgeons are giving their services with- 
out charge to the teachers, permits the Hospital 
to use the Preventorium rooms when they are 
not occupied by teachers. If a teacher should 
come to the Hospital and all ?reventorium rooms 
are occupied, it is distinctly understood that if 
any of the rooms are occupied by other than 
teachers the Hospital authorities must vacate a 
room in favor of the teacher. 

2. What are the comparative expenses of a 
teacher in the Preventorium and those of other 
patients ? 

Answer: 
the Preventorium, several cases where teachers 
went to the Hospital without going through the 
routine of making application to headquarters 
office and later it was established that the teacher 
was not eligible to the Preventorium on account 
of her not being a member of the Association 
and not having made a contribution of $4.00 to 


We have had, since the opening of 


the Preventorium Fund. In one instance, after 
the teacher was dismissed she received a bill for 
$250 for hospital services; in another instance, 


the teacher received a bill considerably in excess 


EDUCATION 
of this amount. If they had been eligible for ad- 
mission to the Preventorium, for the same opera- 
tion, under our contract, their bill would haye 
been not more that $4.00 per day, totaling some- 
thing like $40.00 or $50.00. 


the monetary value of being eligible to the Pre- 


One can readily see 


ventorium. 

3. In case any patient is not financially able to 
meet the costs of operations, medical attention, 
etc., does the University Hospital provide such 
iree, and charge at the rate of one dollar per day 
as do other State and university hospitals ? 

Answer: Nearly all hospitals have a charity 
ward for those who are not able to pay for the 
service, just as every physician has charity pa- 
tients, but teachers generally do not care to take 
advantage of such service. At the same time 
they are not able to pay the usual hospital fees 


but wish and deserve the best hospital service. 
4. Does not the State support and maintain the 
University Hospital, paying all doctors, nurses, 


) 


ee. ! 

Answer: The State makes an annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the University 
Hospital and the University pays physicians and 
surgeons a salary for teaching in the Medical 
Department, but under a special stipulation these 
physicians and surgeons may engage in private 
practice and charge fees for their services. The 
State appropriation, however, covers only 29.5 
per cent of the total cost of operating the Hos- 
pital. 

5. Are teachers, living at a considerable dis- 
tance, refunded their traveling expenses to the 
Preventorium ? 

Answer: Teachers pay all necessary traveling 
expenses to and from the Preventorium. There 
are no refunds of these expenses. 

6. In case of an emergency, are teachers ad- 
mitted without notifying the University authori- 
ties and Dr. Heatwole ? 

Answer: Emergency cases are admitted to 
the Preventorium with the understanding that 
formal application may be made later and there- 
by establish their eligibility for admission. If 
they should be found to be ineligible the usual 
hospital charges are made. 

7. Why is it necessary for teachers to file ap- 
plication ten days in advance to enter their ow! 


institution ? 
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Answer: It is necessary for teachers to make 
application to headquarters office where the 
records are kept at least a few days prior to the 
date they wish to enter the Preventorium in 
order to give time to establish the eligibility of 
applicants and also to give time for the Hospital 
authorities to notify the patient whether there is 
a vacant bed in the Preventorium and just 
when to report there. All this is for the protec- 
tion of those teachers who have complied with 
the regulations for admission and for the pro- 


tection of our contract with the University. 


& \Vhat is the actual cost of the building, 
equipment, etc., and what amount has been set 
aside as a sinking fund? 

Answer: The actual cost to the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association for the Preventorium build- 
ing and furnishing the rooms is $41,523.25. The 
final payment on this account has just been made 
and the institution is now free of any debt. 

9. \Vhat is the actual cost per day for any 
regular patient in the University Hospital, ex- 
duding operations, special nurses, and other 
extras ? 

Answer: The actual cost per day for regular 
patients at. the University Hospital, exclusive of 
fees 


physicians’, surgeons’ and special nurses’ 


ind other extras, varies from year to year but 
for the past few vears it has been around $4.00 
per dav. 

10. What are the advantages of the Preven- 
lorium over other hospitals in the State, espe- 
ally if one is located near a very good hospital ? 
Answer: The advantage of the Preventorium 
to the teachers of Virginia is the single fact that 
tiurnishes the opportunity of securing the best 
hospital service at a nominal cost. It results in 
the saving of all special fees—physicians, sur- 
geons, X-ray, laboratory, general nursing, etc., 
hich saving amounts to anywhere from 60 to 80 
ver cent less than the regular hospital expenses. 

Il. Suppose the Preventorium is full, and in 
ase of an emergency, is a teacher placed in the 
regular University Hospital, paying the regular 
lees for operations, nurses, etc. ? 

Answer: A special room in the Preventorium 
has been set aside for emergency cases. Teachers 
are assured by the Hospital authorities that all 
‘mergency cases will be taken care of on the 


‘asis of Preventorium costs. 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
Dr. A. EE. Winship, of Boston, whose oppor- 
tunity for observing American education in ac- 
tion is unsurpassed and who knows personally 
the work of the executive secretary in every one 
of the States of the Union, makes this observa- 


tion in an editorial in a recent issue of his 
Journal: 
“The executive secretary of the State Associa- 


tion is a modern development of high importance. 

“He has discovered an uncultivated field of 
educational service and has confined himself to 
doing what no one else had done, and has ren- 
dered the service so devotedly, so skillfully, so 
unselfishly that he is indispensable to educational 
success in the State and nation. The executive 
secretary has avoided rocks and shoals so na- 
turally that it is quite common for those in serv- 
ice and those from outside who have occasion to 
deal with the secretary to say that he is excep- 
tionally wise and efficient. 

“The success of these executive secretaries is 
so universal and they are so uniformly wise and 
skillful that it is impossible to attribute their 
achievement to good luck in getting the right per- 
sonality. 

“There must be something inherent in the re- 
sponsibility involved to develop caution, to pro- 
mote skill in dealing with human nature, and to 

mire ardent devotion to a great caus” 

“An executive secretary of a State Association 
has his hand on the throttle of the locomotive, is 
the conductor of the train, and is the flagman 
with the red signal guarding the train from the 
rear. 

“The engineer cannot start the train till the 
conductor gives the signal, and the conductor 
cannot give the signal till the flagman signals 
that all is safe in the rear. 

“The executive secretary of the State Associa- 
tion is literally three-in-one serving the teachers, 
the school officials, and the public discreetly and 
efficiently. 

“The executive secretary of the State Associa- 
tion is largely responsible for the 200,000 mem- 
bership in the National Education Association 
and for the life membership which makes possi- 
ble the best headquarters building that any organ- 
ization in Washington will enjoy.” 
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THE PREVENTORIUM FREE OF DEBT 

The Preventorium is now free from debt. The 
total cost for the building and furnishings was 
$41,523.25 ; $10,000 of this total amount repre- 
sents an appropriation by the last General As- 
sembly. The remainder, $31,523.25, was paid 
by the teachers of Virginia. The teachers have 
been contributing to the fund for this project in 
amounts of $4.00 or less each since 1923— 
throughout a period of seven years. 

By a special arrangement with the University 
authorities, the Preventorium was opened to the 
March 4, 1929. Since then 175 
teachers have been certified for treatment for 
the whole gamut of human ills. They have come 
from almost every geographical section of the 
State. 

The Virginia teachers can boast of two special 
full and successful 


teachers on 


welfare institutions now in 
operation—the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba 
Sanatorium for tubercular patients and the Pre- 
ventorium at the University Hospital for the 
medical and surgical care of teachers. We doubt 
whether there is anywhere in this country such 
examples of welfare service promoted by the 
energy and thoughtfulness of school teachers. 





TEACHERS FOR THE PREVENTORIUM 

‘or several years we have been hearing of the 
Preventorium for Teachers which is connected 
with and is a part of the University Hospital of 
the University of Virginia. I am wondering 
whether we shouldn’t reverse the order of words 
in the title and say Teachers for the Preven- 
torium. 

As one who has sojourned in the Preven- 
torium for a longer period than usual and as one 
who has been subjected to more observation and 
more tests than the average patient, I feel con- 
strained to pass on to the teachers of Virginia 
my good impressions of the hospital service re- 
ceived at this institution. Being about the aver- 
age school worker and about average in my re- 
actions to propaganda and to the numerous 
“drives” for funds for this and that worthy 
cause, I could not for years work up a just en- 
thusiasm for the idea of a Preventorium. In fact, 
while one of the vice presidents of the Virginia 
Education Association, I at first felt that to push 
the idea was more or less of a burden upon the 
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teachers. Today, however, as I experience the 
calm of one who has for the first time in years 
enjoyed perfect health, I cannot resist the im- 
pulse to express, inadequately as it must be and 
in a very personal way, my appreciation for the 
splendid treatment one receives in this institution, 
The superintendent, staff doctors, surgeons, su- 
perintendent of nurses, supervisor Of nurses, 
nurses, technicians and even the orderlies left 
nothing undone that could add to my treatment, 
comfort and happiness. Looking back upon my 
experience at the Preventorium I cannot think 
of a consideration that could have been shown 
me that was not voluntarily and cheerfully given, 

I am sure that as teachers and educators we 
should be enthusiastically Teachers for the Pre- 
ventorium. After one has once visited the Pre- 
ventorium or after he has been a patient there he 
will surely be for this institution as well as for 
the whole medical department of the University 
and for the University itself. 

I think Benjamin Franklin once said, “Every 
man has two countries, his own and France.” 
I now feel that I have two homes, my own and 
the Preventorium, and other teachers would too 
had they once enjoyed its hospitality or profited 
by its ministrations. 


JOHN H. CROWGEY, 


Superintendent, Wythe Count; 





PRACTICAL SUPERVISION 
(Continued from Page 423) 


Do I hold conferences with teachers ?.... 


Teacher Training (150) 
Do I issue written instructions?........ 
Do I call attention to good practices?.... 
Do I direct teaching emphasis?......... 


Routine (100) 
Do I establish thoughtful school routine? 
Do I follow up work of pupils?........ 
Is the school in contact with the homes?. 


Are my faculty meetings vital to all 


teachers? 
Are my pupil activities well supervised ?. 


Pupil Guidance (100) 


Do I have personal conferences with pupils? 
Do I keep informed about each child?.. 
Have I established a functioning plan?.. 
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THE PASSING OF FRANK T. WEST 
An Appreciation 


By A. L. BeNNett, Superintendent, Albemarle County 

In the passing of Superintendent Frank Thornton 
West, Virginia has lost one of her best known and most 
loved school administrators. His record is a long, 
faithful and efficient one, which was begun before most 
of those now engaged in educational work in the State 
He was made superintendent of schools of 
historic old Louisa county July 1, 1886, and held the 
office continuously until his sudden death from a stroke 
of apoplexy at his home May 6, 1930. 


“Captain” West, as he was affectionately known to all 
of his colleagues, was born at Green Springs, Louisa 
county, Virginia, January 11, 1855. His early training 
was acquired under private teachers and his academic 
education at Randolph Macon, after which he gradua- 
ted in law from the University of Richmond. His only 
experience as a teacher was in a private school con- 
ducted for his brothers, sisters and neighboring chil- 
dren before he was admitted to the bar in Richmond 
where he remained for two years when he was forced 
to return home to look after his father’s estate. 


He was universally recognized as a great orator. His 
ability to think quickly and speak fluently, with an 
ever ready anecdote to carry home his message, as well 
as his inclination to express himself on subjects in 
which he was interested caused him to be heard more 
In his home 
county he was in great demand as a speaker and could 
filla pulpit, as he often did, as well as the best minis- 
ters. 


frequently than any other superintendent. 


He was loved because he had a great capacity to 
esteem his fellow man, exalting his virtues and forget- 
ting his vices. On one occasion an officer was very 
severe in his criticisms of the schools and was saying 
many unjust things about them. When one of Mr. 
West's friends asked him why he did not reply to the 
attack, his reply was characteristic of the great life he 
lived. “The truth will prevail. There is no place for 
malice in my heart.” 


The county in which he labored and loved so well is 
rich in good citizens but poor in economic assets. It 
has no large towns and but few very small industries. 
Half of the population is colored. Its school system, 
as a result of its lack of financial support, is poor. 
Those closest to Mr. West admired him for the long 
up-hill fight he made for more adequate funds with 
which to operate the schools and regret that he was 
called home before he could know how much Louisa 
would get from the recent equalization fund provided 
ty the Legislature. 


He first accepted the superintendency, as indeed he 
‘ontinued it, through a sense of duty, because in 1886 
~ other capable man could be secured at the very small 
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salary provided for the office. The compensation he re- 
ceived during his entire period was among the smallest 
paid any superintendent in the State, but out of his 
meager salary he reared and educated a large family. 

The great love and respect his people had for him is 
shown by the fact that he remained as head of their 
schools for forty four years. They also honored him 
during this time by twice electing him as a member of 
the House of Delegates where he served with distinc- 
tion being in the “long session” of the Legislature in 
the years 1902 and 1904 where he championed the cause 
of the public schools. 


Prior to 1930, one county superintendent of schools 
was elected by the State Board of Education to serve 
on that body. As might be expected, one so outstand- 
ing in educational work as Mr. West would not be 
overlooked for this responsibility and honor. He was 
elected to this. position in 1913 and re-elected in 1915. 
No greater tribute can now be paid him and his service 
than quoting the resolution passed by the board when 
he retired from that body in 1917. It is as follows: 


“Under provisions of the Constitution of the State of 
Virginia, creating the State Board of Education, a 
county superintendent and a city superintendent must 
be elected to the Board by the other members of the 
Board, from time to time, to serve for a term of two 
years each. Occasionally such a member is elected for 
a second term, in recognition of unusually valuable 
services on the Board. 


“Superintendent Frank T. West, of Louisa county, 
closed his second term as a member of the State Board 
of Education on March 31, 1917. Mr. West's long ex- 
perience as superintendent of a representative county 
in the State; his fitness for the work, as evidenced by 
the steady growth in strength and efficiency of his 
schools; and his thorough familiarity with all of the 
complex problems which have to be met and solved by 
the typical county superintendent made him an un- 
usually helpful member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. An important part of Mr. West's work on the 
3oard was to assist in the selection of suitable school 
books for all the schools of the State. This he per- 
formed with characteristic zeal and devotion and good 
judgment; and he spared himself no labor or pains in 
attending carefully to the manifold duties imposed 
upon him by the Board when made chairman of va- 
committees,—particularly as chairman of the 
auditing committee, and of the committee on the dis- 
tribution of the one and two-room school funds. 


rious 


“In recognition of the work that Mr. West has done 
as a member of the Board, be it now 


“Resolved: That the members of the State Board 
of Education wish to record this expression of their 
gratitude for, and appreciation of, the valuable, effi- 
cient, and unselfish services of Superintendent Frank T. 
West as a member of the Board during the quadren- 


nium ending March 3], 1917.” 
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THE PASSING OF TWO NORFOLK 
TEACHERS 


Miss M. Bell Irvine 


WHEREAS, in the recent passing of our co-worker, 
M. Bell Irvine, there has gone from our midst a gracious 
and magnanimous personality; withdrawn, in her prime, 
by the hand of death, from activities as useful as they 
were multifarious and unceasing; and 

WHEREAS, the cessation of those activities, and the 
absence of that personality, represent: 

To the members of the art faculty of the Norfolk pub- 
lic school system, a personal loss, deeply felt, of one who 
was ever a sympathetic and considerate director, and who 
did not neglect, in her relations with the members of the 
art faculty, to mingle the duties and the authority of a 
director with the easy graces of friendship; 

To that small section of the Norfolk public devoted to 
the cultivation of the beautiful through painting as one of 
the fine arts and through pottery as a handicraft hardly 
ranking below the fine arts, the loss of a talented worker 
in such arts and crafts; 

To the entire teaching force of the Norfolk public 
school system, the loss of one whose personality was a 
bulwark to the dignity and prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession; 

To the whole public of Norfolk, a genuine and regretta- 
ble loss, through its public school system, of an efficient 
and progressive executive of that system: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

That we, the assembled teachers of Norfolk, fully con- 
scious of the truth of all the sentiments hereinbefore ex- 
pressed, reaffirm our regret and our personal grief at the 
passing of Miss Irvine, and extend our sympathy to the 
family of Miss Irvine, with a copy of these resolutions, 


and with a further expression of our felicitation at the. 


satisfaction they can justly feel in the contemplation of 
her well spent life. 

And it is further ordered that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the minutes of the meeting, and that 
a copy be furnished the Norfolk newspapers for publica- 


tion. 


{| MARROW SMITH, 
Committeeq ARABELLA WINSTON, 
| IDA WELLS. 


Miss Marion Wilson Robertson 


In the death of Marion Wilson Robertson, the Nor- 
folk Education Association has lost a member, loved and 
valued by all. 

As a teacher, she exemplified the highest ideal of pro- 
fessional integrity and unselfish devotion to duty. 

As a woman, she was broad-minded, democratic, and 
unflinchingly courageous. She gave generously of her 
time and thought to alleviating suffering and removing 
the handicaps of those physically disadvantaged. Her 
service knew no distinction of race or creed. 

As a friend, she was loyal, understanding and true. 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

That this expression of our sympathy be sent to the 
members of her family, and recorded in the minutes of 
the Norfolk Education Association; also that a copy be 
sent to the daily papers. 

| KIRK MONTAGUE, 
Committee? ELIZABETH M. GRUBB, 
| JUDITH G. RIDDICK. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
A MEETING, WARSAW, APRIL 25 


Be it Resolved: 
1. That we heartily endorse the State Association's 
objectives and re-pledge our support to them. 
That this body go on record as urging all teachers 
to emphasize moral education and obedience and 
respect for all laws; and that we strongly recom- 
mend this to the consideration of the State body 
That the teachers of this district and of other dis- 
tricts be urged to qualify themselves for voting, to 
arrange to vote by mail when they are absent from 
their home precincts, and to take an active part in 
legislation, especially legislation concerning _ the 
schools of the State. 

That we express to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, through the legislative committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, our strong and earnest 
belief that clementary and vocational training and 
guidance are the chief and most urgent educational 
concerns of the State at this time and should take 
precedence over the establishment of any other 
State supported colleges and over larger subsidies 
to higher education. 

That we recommend to the State Board of Educa- 
tion that it add to its staff at an early date a super- 
visor of school music. 

That this body be urged to continue in active sup- 
port of the Preventorium. 

That this body strongly urges the need for further 
consolidation of schools and recommends the mak- 
ing of careful surveys in order that small and poorly 
equipped schools may be replaced as_ rapidly as 
possible. 

That a thanks be tendered to Mr. J. H. 
Chilés and his co-workers for the interesting pro- 
gram and to the faculty and patrons of the War- 


saw High School for their splendid hospitality. 


vote of 


Respectfully submitted : 


Mrs. Charlotte Pusey, Chairman, 
J. L.. Lancaster, 

Leroy Hilldrup, 

W. N. Sheppard, 

Imogen Ellis, 

Mrs. C. I. Williams, 

C. Lee Clark, 

R. E. Reid. 
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DR. MARY EVELYN BRYDON 
In the death in Richmond, Virginia, on April 13, 1930, 
of Dr. M. E. Brydon, head of the Child Health Bureau 
of the State Health Department, the whole State has 
For twelve years she had been 
an outstanding promoter of everything connected with 


the health of children of every age, but it was in the 


ustained a great loss. 


effort to raise the standard of physical fitness among 
the school children of the State that her most effective 
done. 


TK WaS 
The enactment of the West Law in 1920, placing the 
health instruction of teachers and pupils under the 
int supervision of the State Departments of Health 
and of Education, was the starting point of her work 
in the schools. ‘his resulted in establishing in teacher- 
training institutions the course of study that satisfied 
the requirements of the West Law; also the physical 
inspection by teachers, the Five Point program, the 
onduct of dental clinics, the development of May Day 
as Child Health Day, and cooperation with the State 
Medical Society in getting preschool children’s defects 
corrected before they enter school. All this was done 
vith the full cooperation and assistance of the State 
Department of Education. 

Dr. Brydon’s work attracted nation-wide attention; 
he was frequently called on for addresses in other 
States; child health workers from this country and 
On the day after 
her death, two such workers, one from Iowa, one from 


ibroad came to study her methods. 


New Mexico, came for this purpose, 
For the past two years Dr. Brydon has been chiefly 
engaged in an effort to induce the women of the State 
9 better the sanitary conditions of their homes in 
rder to protect the children and themselves against 
the diseases promoted by lack of proper sanitation. She 
entered into this plan with even more than her accus- 


tomed zeal and vigor, not sparing her strength, so that 


ven her splendid vitality gave way, and none was Ieft 


»combat her last illness. She had literally sacrified 
herself to save others. 
In the words of two persons who knew her well: 
Virginia of today may well grieve at the passing of 
his great soul; but Virginia of the future will have 
reason for gratitude that she lived and worked so well, 
und, though they may not know their benefactress and 
have never heard her name, young men and wo- 

men of the near future will largely owe their strong 
odies and well stored brains to the genius and energy 
this woman who, knowing that physical unfitness 
veneral handicap, strove so hard, so intelli- 
‘ntly and so successfully to make fitness come in 
place of unfitness, to give a promise of productive life 
In place of unproductivity.” 

“We cannot now properly appraise her accomplish- 
nents or even set them forth in outline, but when our 
‘tate teems with youths, well-nourished, straight, physi- 
fit, and when on every side we see protected, 
Mitary homes, we shall know that, though she passed 
core her dream was fully realized, her efforts for 
Five Point children from Four Point homes were vital 
forts, and that she planted trees to give fruit through- 
out the ages.” 


AN ANCIENT STORY TOLD BY TREES 


The story of the solution of the most baffling question 
in the study of pre-Columbian history of the United 
States—dating of scores of important Indian ruins of our 
Southwest—will be told a National Education Associa- 
tion audience when Dr. Neil M. Judd delivers an illus- 
trated address in the main auditorium at the N. E. A. 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio, July 2. 

Progressive culture stages are found in our pueblo 
ruins, some of a high civilization comparable to those in 
Egypt and Syria, especially in the famous Pueblo Bonito 
(Beautiful Village), New Mexico, which Dr. Judd spent 
many years exploring for the National Geographic 
Society. 

There household utensils, marvelous jewelry and cere- 
monial appurtenances were found—thousands of priceless 
souvenirs of the time when this New Mexico area was 
the metropolis of North America. These objects, sifted 
irom tons of debris, now are on exhibition in various 
muscums, 

Always there remained the question, about each ruin, 
“How old is it?” 

The quest for the missing dates ranged from sun spots, 
through geology, archeology and kindred ‘sciences, until 
it culminated in piecing together fragmentary clues of cut 
timbers and sections of living trees—and resulted in the 
formation of a “tree ring calendar.” 

Years of patient study of these tree ring “finger prints” 
evolved a calendar of pre-Columbian history dating back 
to 700 A. 
oldest continuously inhabited settlement in the United 


D., and showed Graibi, Arizona, to be the 


States, and the story and pictures of this search and 
study afford a marvelous detective story of modern 
science, 

The address, illustrated by motion pictures and slides 
in color, will be given in the main auditorium, at 3:30 
o'clock, July i 








FREE TRAVELING EXHIBITS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Ilave you ever stopped to think, when reading the daily 
papers or current magazines or books, how the illustra- 
tions were made? Did it ever occur to you that not less 
than four or five printings were necessary to produce the 
colored comic section of the Sunday paper? Did you 
know that the Rotogravure section of the Sunday paper 
(brown section) is printed from a photomechanically pre 
pared copper cylinder and printed on a power press at a 
speed of about 10,000 an hour ? 
last process was invented in 1894, only thirty six years 


Do you know that this 


avo?’ Could you distinguish hetween an etching and an 
engraving if you saw them side by side? Do you know 
that such materials as wood, leather, cork, burlap, metal, 
and various grades of paper are printed on from plates 
of metal, wood, rubber, and linoleum? 

lor the use of schools, libraries, colleges, and other or- 
ganizations, the U. S. National Museum has six Travel- 
ing Exhibits, each containing actual specimens of the va- 
rious processes, together with historical data and_ brief 


descriptive labels. The two large exhibits contain a few 
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tools and blocks, but otherwise the information is the 
same in all six. ‘The only expense to the exhibitor is 
Anyone who is interested is invited to 
S. National 


Museum, for more detailed information, ‘lhe exhibits 


for shipping. 
write to the Division of Graphic Arts, U 


are already engaged for the season ending July 1, but 
only a few have been reserved for the season starting 
September, 1930, so almost any period between Septem- 
Ler, 1930, and July, 1931, is now available. It is sug- 
vested to those who care to have an exhibit next season 
that they write at once so that the schedule may be 
arranged accordingly. 

That these exhibits are appreciated is shown by the 
large number of times they have been loaned, in practi- 
cally every State in the Union, and that some of the ex 
hibitors have shown them repeatedly. The librarian of 
one State has been routing one of the small exhibits in 
his State for two years, and the demand for it was so 
great that he now has two and he is keeping them both on 
exhibition at libraries all of the time. The director of 
the department of art in a certain well known college 
considers them to be so good that she uses one each year 
very much as a textbook, requiring the students to study 


the exhibit and pass an examination on it. 


THE ITINERANT TEACHER IN VIRGINIA 


] \n interesting school experiment 
| has heen going on in the remote 
mountainous region of Montgomery 
county during the present school ses- 
sion. This is one of a number of 
similar projects being carried on in a 
number of counties sponsored by the 
State Board of [ducation in the at- 
tempt to improve the educational 
facilities for the children in isolated 
Allen B. Stanger : 
and sparsely settled mountainous areas 
of Virginia. We hear much these days 
about the “teacher load” but here is a system by which 
a single teacher conducts as many as four different 
schools in as many different communities. During the 
past school year twelve schools in the counties of Gray- 
son, Louisa and Montgomery have been in operation on 
this basis. The teachers of these schools are designated 
at “itinerant teachers.” 

Probably the most interesting work of the itinerant 
teacher this year is being done in the more remote moun- 
tainous area of Montgomery county where Allen’ B. 
Stanger conducts two schools six miles apart, and, in 
addition, makes himself useful and indispensable in many 
other ways. He teaches school six days of each week 
and on the seventh day he conducts Sunday school and 
preaches to the people in those remote valleys. One day 
a group of patrons and children, gathered for a school 
picnic, waited two hours for Mr. Stanger until he could 
bury one of the oldest inhabitants of the region. Last 
fall, Mr. Stanger opened a school in a shack built forty 
seven years ago located twelve miles from a main high- 
way in a narrow valley fifteen miles long, known as 


Craigs Creek School. ‘The school opened with seventee, 
pupils. ‘The first week the pupils and patrons under the 
direction of Mr. Stanger, the teacher, put the building in 
order by making necessary repairs among which was a 
new roof. The school continued on full time basis for 
three months until the pupils learned certain essentials 
necessary for self-directed study. After this, this school 
was in session only one day of the week while Mr, 
Stanger taught five days in another part of the valley 
six miles up the creek at Keefer Town and on Saturday 
returned to Craigs Creek for a one-day session. The 
most interesting fact of this experiment is that there was 
practically 100 per cent attendance with the assignments 
perfectly prepared each Saturday. One pupil entering 
in the fall learned to read and recently made third grade 
standing according to standard tests. Another boy has 
collected and named sixty five specimens of native wood. 
Others did creditable work in drawing, handwork in 
wood and weaving of rugs and counterpanes, besides the 
regular work in history, arithmetic, spelling, geography 
and I¢nglish. 

Allen Stanger, the itinerant teacher of these two 
schools, is a young man, a native of this region, trained 
for the ministry but has taken courses in supervision of 
instruction at the State Teachers College at Radford 
and is highly suited to his task as itinerant school 
teacher in Montgomery county. He conducts Sunday 
school and preaches on Sunday and teaches school the 
other days of the week. He finds time to visit the homes 
of the pupils and is establishing himself as a leader in 


this isolated mountain community. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS IN 
ALLEGHANY COUNTY 


We have heard it said that if there is any region of 


the State where consolidation of schools is not practical 
it is in a mountainous section. Alleghany county is prob- 
ably one of the most uniformly mountainous sections of 
the State, yet Superintendent James G. Jeter, with the 
co-operation of the members of his school board and the 
people of Alleghany county, has inaugurated what is 
probably the most complete scheme of consolidation of 
schools anywhere in the State. During the past four 
years they have carried out a new. building program, 
keeping in mind the needs of a system of consolidation of 
nearly all ‘the schools in the county. Sites were carefully 
selected and acquired, and buildings were planned. suffi- 
ciently adequate to take care of the concentration of 
pupils at three or four centers in the county. The com- 
pleted plans involved the bringing into a few consolidated 
centers all the existing schools except four one-room 
schools. ‘The recently completed highway system in the 
county was no small factor in making possible this sys- 
tem of consolidation. 

To carry out successfully this system of consolidation, 
it was necessary to inaugurate a system of transportation 
of pupils to the consolidated centers. Last year thirteen 
busses operating on a double trip plan transported nearly 


1,000 pupils daily to these central schools. The longest 
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trip is fifteen miles. The system of consolidation 


mi easily available a four-year accredited high school 
to nearly every boy and girl in the county and a nine- 
month term to all the children in Alleghany county, A 


rural supervisor gives all of her time to the rural ele- 
mentary schools. This plan of consolidation affects only 
the schools outside of the town of Covington which has 
1,600 pupils in its own schools. 
The people of the county are pleased with the new 
stem of consolidation in which they feel they had a 
part in planning and putting into such successful opera- 


! 


tiot 

picture on the cover of this issue shows Superin- 
tendent Jeter and his co-workers—the school board of 
\lleghany county. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
FRANK T. WEST 
Whereas the Almighty has seen fit in His wisdom to 
call our beloved and honored superintendent to his eternal 
rest, We wish to express the great loss the school board, 


the county and the State have experienced. Tle was a 


kind friend and a wise counselor; one on whose judg- 
ment we could always rely. Throughout his long life 
of forty six years as superintendent, it was his one aim 
to improve the schools and thus make his beloved county 
a better place in which to live. His teachers, in appre- 
ciation of the fatherly interest he took in them, ever did 
their best work for him. 

Though wholly devoted to the schools, he found time to 
help in any worthy cause. His clear judgment, along 
with his humor and his ability to express himself in 
clear and forcible English made him much in demand as 
a speaker where the interests of the county were con- 
cerned, and so for many years he came to be regarded as 
our first citizen. 

The board orders that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family and printed in the Central Virginian 
and the Virginia Journal of Education as well as spread 
upon their minutes. 

GEO. E. DIGGS 
M. A. KEAN 
Satie Masai MRS. ETTA MADDOX 
; M. J. MADDOX 
L. A. KELLER, JR. 


Members Louisa County 


Educational News and Comments 


THE two annual spring conferences in the State of 
Virginia on the subject of secondary education, one held 
at the University of Virginia and the other at the College 
f William and Mary, have come to be very important 
educational group meetings in the State and the attend- 
ance at both has increased remarkably from year to year. 

he meeting at the University on May 16 and 17 was 
haracterized by a banquet on Friday evening and a pro- 
gram of papers and discussions throughout Saturday. At 

friday night meeting Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, presi- 
lent of the University, presided and = introduced the 
peakers. His comments on the progress of education in 
general and the high schools in particular were very in- 
teresting and significant. Ile stated that he had a “mean 
ort of envy” of those who are at present engaged in the 
ork of secondary education in Virginia. Addresses were 


made hy two former State supervisors of high schools 
Henry G. Ellis, superintendent of schools, Petersburg, 
ad M. LL. Combs, president of State Teachers College, 
redericksburg—and by D. W. Peters, present State su 
pervisor of high schools. 

lhe meeting at the College of William and Mary was 
ed May 23 and 24. ‘The principal speaker on this occa- 
ion was Dr. Mearns, of New York University, who 
poke on Creative Work in the Schools. The estimated 
attendance at this meeting was around 400, made up from 
the high school principals and teachers within the Tide- 
Water region of the State. On Saturday Miss Hughes 
made a report of the creative work now being done in 
the Norfolk city schools. Miss Weeks told of the work 
fered at William and Mary College as it relates to cre- 
ative work. Miss trancis Powers made a very interest- 


ing and practical report of the creative work done by the 
children at Churchland School, Norfolk county. 
<> 
I’, If. JENKINS, division superintendent in Soutampton 
county, has been granted a year’s leave of absence for 
study at Columbia University. He will take up his 
studies there in September. B. Thomas Watkins has been 
appointed acting superintendent in his absence. 
<> 
Davip LB. Were, of Louisa county, has been elected 
division superintendent for that county to succeed the 
late Frank T. West whose sudden death occurred some 
weeks ago. 
<> 
J. HW. T. Surier ann, division superintendent of Dick 
cnson county, has been granted ‘a year’s leave of absence 
to accept a fellowship and to study at the University of 
Virginia. 
<> 
W. A. VAUGHAN, who has been on a leave of absence 
the past year, will resume his work as superintendent of 
Caroline county July 1. 
<> 
Water G, NEWMAN, supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation in the State Department of Education, has been 
granted a leave of absense to accept a teaching fellow- 
ship at Pennsylvania State College for next year. Henry 
G. Groseclose has been appointed to have charge of the 
work in the State Department in Mr. Newman's absence. 
<> 


C. W. Dickinson, who has been on leave for a year’s 
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study at Columbia, will return in June and resume his 
work as supervisor of textbooks and school libraries in 
the State Department of Education. 

<< 


f vocational education in 


B. H. Van Oot, supervisor « 
the State Department of Education, has been granted a 
leave of absence during the coming summer for a period 
of study at Columbia University. 

<> 

THomMAS D, EAson, secretary to the State Board of 
Education, states that ‘Attendance at th: 
Association to be held at Columbus, 


mecting of the 
National Education 
Ohio, June 28 to July 4 may be 
Teachers may instead 


credited toward the 
renewal of teachers’ certificates. 
of attending a summer school for the purpose of carning a 
minimum of two session hours credit present a report of 
the meetings attended at the Columbus meeting of the 
National I¢ducation Association.” 

> 

THE commission appointed by act of the last General 

Assembly to make a report to the next session of the 
Legislature on retirement systems for teachers had _ its 
first meeting in Richmond June 2 when an organization 
of the committee was affected and the lines of necessary 
studies to be made by the commission were determined 
upon. red M. Alexander, H. D. Wollf, J. D. Harris 
and President Robert W. House attended the mecting and 
presented information and made suggestions as to types of 
studies to be made by the commission. The members of 
the commission are Senators John W. Chalkley, Big 
Stone Gap, and James S. Barron, Norfolk, and Delegates 
John Q. Rhodes, Louisa, Edwin B. Jones, Monterey, and 
Charles W. Davis, Courtland. 

> 

The Preventorium committee held a meeting May 17 

at the University. ‘Whey made a careful study of opera 
tion of the regulations governing admission to the Pre- 
ventorium going over a series of cases with the idea of 
determining whether certain adjustments should be made. 
They ordered a few adjustments in the application of the 
regulations and made some recommendations to be re- 
ferred to the committee to propose amendments to the 
constitution. 

<> 
Bulletin No, 9 is 
devoted to the unit method of teaching as carried out in 
certain classes in the seven high schools of Albemarle 
county and in the Lane High School in the city of 
Charlottesville. A conference has been called for August 
7-8 at the University to make an appraisal of the unit 


SECONDARY Education in Virginia 


method used in these high schools. 
> 
SincE March 4, 1929, 185 teachers have been certified 
Of these there were 


Number admitted twice, 22. 


for admission to the Preventorium. 
152 women and 33 men. 
The professional distribution is as follows: 2 college 
presidents, 5 superintendents, 1 trustee, 7 members of 
college faculties, 15 principals, 153 supervisors and class 
room teachers and 2 retired teachers. The geographical 
distribution shows a wide use of the Preventorium by the 
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teachers of the State. Even the far eastern and western 
counties have had teachers at the Preventorium. 
<> 
[HE committee on proposing amendments to the con- 
education Association wil] 


stitution of the Virginia 


probably hold a meeting in July or August. The mem- 
hers of the committee are /-dwin ‘|. Burke, Salem, chair- 
man, Mrs. E. G. 


water, University of Virginia. 


Penn, Martinsville, and FE. B. Lroad- 
These would appreciate 
it if the teachers would send to them any changes they 
would like to see made in the present constitution. 
<> 

The executive committee will meet June 7 at the John 
Marshall Hotel in Richmond to plan the program for the 
lhanks- 
routine business of the 


next annual meeting to be held in’ Richmond 
giving week and to. transact 
Association, 
> 
Last year saw hundreds of forest fires in the South 
started by campers, destroying thousands of acres of val- 
uable timber, charring tens of thousands of mating and 
brooding birds, wiping out hordes of small furred in- 
habitants of the woods, marring for decades great 
stretches of timber unsurpassed anywhere for sheer love- 
Why ? The offender 


is almost always the camper on his vacation. He is not 


liness. Because people are careless. 
only taking a physical, but also a mental vacation. 

The approaching season will no doubt bring its annual 
trek of tourists to our mountains and forests, for there 
could be no pleasanter places in which to while away the 
hot days. It is most earnestly to be hoped that these 
visitors will bring with them enough common sense not 
to destroy that which they find and enjoy here. 

> 

lie practice of giving school teachers life positions 
after only three years of trial was characterized as “ab- 
surd” and “destructive to inspiration” at the recent New 
england Conference of Secondary School Principals in 
lramingham, Mass. Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean of 
the school of education at Leland Stanford University, 
California, denounced, in uncompromising fashion, the 
sympathy which is wasted on the “poor teacher,” and 
asked that a litthke more consideration be given the pupil. 
Addressing over 300 masters and teachers from all parts 
“We take on for life, outside 
serious disability, 


of New England, he said: 
of flagrant breaches of conduct or 
teachers who might have been inspired to better them- 
selves with study and travel during their experimental 
three years, and who later, feeling secure, lapse some- 
times into indifferent teachers, hard and cruel to pupils.” 
As a remedy Dr. Cubberley suggests giving teachers one- 
year contracts only for the first three years, then a four- 
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vear, and then a seven-year contract. “Even after the cording to a statistical report just published by the Fed- 





” seven-year period they should not be guaranteed life posi- eral Office of Education. In 1923 the total cost of educa- 

tions,” he said. tion, including expenditures by the Federal and State 

> governments and private institutions, amounted to $3,033,- 

Tue total value of public and private school property 706,590, thus putting at the disposal of the 29,276,068 stu- 

" in the United States at the end of 1928, including that of dents of all types of institutions, facilities capitalized at 
" universities and colleges, amounted to $9,159,100,000, ac- over $12,100,000,000. 

te e 
Book Reviews 

READING AND LiviNG, by Hill, Lyman, Moore. Charles and thought units, the guiding principle in making the 

™ Scribner’s Sons. New York. readers. ‘The illustrations are selected with fine judg- 

7 Book One. Book Two. Book Three. ment. ‘lche printer’s art is shown in the attractive print- 


ing and binding. The cover pictures on the front binding 
will attract and inspire the children, On Book One the 
cover picture is a mailed knight on his horse; on Book 
Two it is a clipper ship plowing the ocean waves; on 
300k Three the picture is an airplane. The series of 


These three attractive volumes are prepared for the 
he children of the middle and upper grades. They comprise 
a series of basal readers. The selections in these readers 
have grown out of classroom experience in the effort to 


th srovide wholesome reading for the children according to : es: 
! 
- ' ' : these three readers makes a splendid addition to the 
Al- the principles of grouping major themes and thought ; : ; : ; 
i : | i ia gallate i ; f thei voluminous reading material for children now coming out 
i units so that the children may relate the content of their F 
: ve ‘ a. ‘ from the publishers. 
m- § reading to their own living experience. The idea is that 
rat books give us pictures of boys and girls and men and 
ve women as they play and work together. Short good waster VERGIL, by Elizabeth Nitchie. D. C. Heath and 
ler books are the mirrors of life. These volumes demon- Co. New York. 
10t ate ‘ »>me ae ° - ° ° 
strate that theme. This is an anthology of poems in English on Vergil 


The major themes are adventure, stability, helpfulness, and Vergilian themes. The volume is a beautiful book of 
happiness, security, heroism, comradeship, safety, bravery, first importance not only because of its permanent value 





























loyalty and duty. The selections are graded to bring out but because it is done in honor of the bimillennium Ver- 
these ideas as they have been demonstrated in the lives  gilianum. Not only will every teacher of Latin welcome 
a and activities of men and women, boys and girls, and this timely collection but every lover of beautiful poetry 
i animals. The volumes are full of suggestions and helps will be glad of such a rare book. 
for the teacher, showing how to get the most out of the There are forty five poems by our best poets picturing 
reading through class activities, discussions, mers in Vergil, the Poet, Vergil, the Magician, Vergil as in- 
of vocabulary building, matching phrases and story telling. spired by the Aeneid, Dido, The Fall of Troy, Echoes of 
i The authors and publishers in presenting these three the Mantuan Song, the Georgics and the Eclogues. The 
. volumes of rich reading materials have brought to bear English poets have since Chaucer to our present day sung 
if the most modern pedagogical principles of teaching and songs in praise of the Master Vergil. A wood cut from 
me kill and art in making attractive books for children. The Blake illustrates Tityrus and Meliboeus from the first 
Pe volumes can be used as either basal or supplementary  Eclogue. 
nd readers. The authors have searched the fields of litera- The publishers have made a beautiful as well as valua- 
as ture, history and adventure stories for the reading ma- ble volume of these rare poems to be used by the Ameri- 
a terials and grouped the selections according to the themes can Classical League to honor the two thousandth birth- 
“4 al lean day of Vergil. 
ity, S ns Pp ° ae ? — ET 
» | Seeking a Position: 
ntal Or are you an employer in need of good teachers? The Most Complete School Furniture 
‘ t ° ri us. 
“3 We have filled Peden pcs Arse on dime continents. Factory in America 
“ THE a Pacem ochororggaaa We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, Teach- 
i Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. ers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also Kindergar- 
— . ten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Domestic Science 
We specialize in all types of college, private Desks, Manual Training Benches, Art Tables, | 
and public school vacancies. Middle Atlantic, Library Furniture, and Cafeteria Equipment. No 
Southern and Middle Western states covered other factory does this. 
mensively by the five offices. THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Southern Teachers’ Agency Hickory, N. C. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Newmayer and Broome’s 


Health and Happiness Series 


By S. Weir Newmayer, A. M., M. D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, and Enwin C. Broome, Ph. D., LL. D., Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


The Play Road to Health The Way to Keep Well 
Health Habits The Human Body and Its Care 
CONTINUOUS course in health education which progresses 
from grade to grade without repetition and therefore holds 
the interest of the pupil throughout the course. 


The beginning book presents simple facts of health through 
ten lively little plays and stories which may be dramatized; 
charming pictures in four colors. The second book seeks to 
develop health habits through thirty brief stories, rhymes and 
exercises. The third book teaches personal hygiene through in- 
teresting anecdotes from real life. The fourth book sets forth 
in a clear, impressive manner the physiological facts which 
pupils of the upper grades should know. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























HEATH’S GOLDEN KEY SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


The editors of this series, chiefly high school teachers, have To prepare 
supplied abundant background material and a rich variety ie: dailies 
of questions and projects. The illustrations are unhackney- for the 

ed, and effectively reproduce the locale of each classic. 


College Entrance 
Examination 


LOGAN AND PARKS: LITERARY BACKGROUND TESTS 
in English 


Tests and re-tests of the student’s knowledge of literature, 


as fascinating as the ask-me-another games or cross word 
puzzles. They release the teacher’s time for more inspired 


teaching. 




















Aim. 


—. COMPANY 
US 
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OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life .<=== 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 
features make Draper 4 
Window Shades spe- 
cially adaptable forL&At| 
schoolroom use. Stecianel alte 

Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 

high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. Z, 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND ether) Omperho INDIANA 





























DID YOU SEE 


IT 
? 


OUR EXHIBIT AT THE 

CONVENTION SHOWING 

ANYTHING FOR THE 
STAGE 


The Oaks Studio 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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First and Merchants 


National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 





Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VA. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 
THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE-—Aims to develop 

teachers of agriculture, farm demonstration agents, 
and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men 
and young women for business and teaching posi- 
tions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teach- 
ers for high schools, for intermediate and grammar 
grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train 
teachers of Home Economics for high schools and to 
train efficient home-makers, 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librari- 
anships in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing 
need for well-trained musicians, to serve as teachers 
and to co-operate in the advancement of music in 
church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL-—Two terms of thirty school 
days each, for teachers exclusively. Graduate work 
for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled 
builders by instruction in building methods, field 
management, building materials, trade practice, 
structural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE ACADEMY-—A standard four-year accredited high 
school preparing for college entrance. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year course on the high 
school level in each of twelve trades. 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Va. 
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~ School Supplies of Quality 


TRADE MARK 


Our Special At this season of the Old Dominion Eraser 
7 year School Boards are 
/Sour®\ making up their budgets 
/<speciats\\ for school supplies and 
LIQUID 3}) janitors’ supplies. We 
shall be pleased to fur- 
nish samples and prices 
covering your require- 
ments at any time and shall be pleased to have one of our representatives call on you. 
Send us your orders whether large or small. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quality unsur- 
passed. Immediate shipment from Richmond, Virginia. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall Street Richmond, Virginia P. O. Box 1177 
= 


























PAPER | The 
for all William Byrd Press 


School Requirements Incorporated 


& 
Economy Typewriter Paper, 8',x11— P . 
70c per ream rinters 


Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8',x11— 

60c per ream NOTHING TOO LARGE 

Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8!4,x13— NOTHING TOO SMALL 

70c per ream 

Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— College Annuals and School 

65c per ream | Catalogs are Our Specialties 

Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— " | 
50c per package | 

100 sheets to the package (one color to ae 

package) Parnished 

Above prices cover carrying charges 

















Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, Sandwich 


Wax, etc. 
= 1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond Paper Company, Inc. Richmond, Va. 


Richmond, Virginia 









































